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IMPORTANT CONVENTION 
NOTICE TO ALL MEMBERS 


DUE TO THE COVID-19 PANDEMIC, OUR CONVENTION 
HAD TO BE POSTPONED 


WE EXPECT AND HOPE THAT THE ANA CONVENTION IN 

PITTSBURGH SCHEDULED FOR AUGUST 4-8 WILL GO ON 

AS SCHEDULED, IN WHICH CASE, WE WILL MEET AT THE 
SAME TIME 


WE WILL USE THE MARRIOTT AS OUR BASE OF 
OPERATIONS 


OUR EDUCATIONAL SEMINARS WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE 
CONVENTION CENTER WITH THE ANA’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


THE SALE WILL BE HELD AT THE MARRIOTT ON FRIDAY 
NIGHT, AUGUST 7 


THE GENERAL MEETING WILL BE HELD FRIDAY MORNING, 
AUGUST 7 AT THE MARRIOTT 


THE RECEPTION WILL BE HELD AT THE CARNEGIE 
MUSEUM (WITH CLAPP COINS) ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
AUGUST 5 


THE HAPPENINGS WILL BE HELD ON THURSDAY EVENING, 
AUGUST 6 AT THE MARRIOTT 


PLEASE MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS FOR THE NEW DATES 
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Vinton-McCawley Auctions 


2020 EAC Sale Postponed 


Due to the rescheduling of the 2020 EAC Convention, the EAC Sale has also 
been postponed and will be held in conjunction with our convention now 
scheduled to take place during the week of the ANA World’s Fair of Money 
show in Pittsburgh, August 4-8, 2020. Exact date and time and further details 
are forthcoming. 


Because of the added lead time, we can accept additional consignments to the 
Sale up until May 15. But space is very limited so best to act soon. 


If you have coins you'd like to consign, or if you have already consigned and 
have any questions or concerns, please reach out to us: 


Kevin Vinton Chris McCawley 
PO Box 771: PO Box 6400 
Danbury, CT 06813 Austin, TX 78762 
203-305-4710 405-226-5072 
kevin@indeetlib.com cmccawley@aol.com 


We hope to see everyone soon. Stay safe! 


Vinton-McCawley Auctions PO Box 771 Danbury CT 06813 475-329-5373 vintonmccawley.com 
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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR: WE HAVE YOUR 18 CASKS OF CENTS 


Harry E. Salyards 


On September 16, 1803, Mint Director Elias Boudinot 
wrote the following letter to Tench Coxe, Esq’: 


There are 18 Casks of Cents amounting 
to 2813 8/190 dollars ready to be paid to you 
at your order on the Mint of the United 
States. The law makes it my duty to pay 
them to the Treasurer of the United States 
immediately upon coining. I have therefore 
signed a warrant for that purpose and beg 
you will send for them without delay, as I 
am about shutting up the Mint on account of 
the malignant fever in the City, and I must 
consider them hereafter at the risque of the 
Treasurer. 

If you have no place to put them, you may 
have the use of one of the vaults at the Mint, 
provided you place them yourself and take the 
charge of them. 


Those 281,353 cents, divided evenly among the 18 
casks, would equal roughly 15,630 per cask. 


Had they weighed the prescribed 10.89 grams apiece, 
each cask would have weighed just over 170 kilos, or 
375 pounds. However, as Walter Breen noted in his En- 
cyclopedia of United States Large Cents, page 691, all 
of the cents struck in 1803-1804 were overweight, av- 
eraging 11.10 grams each. That would put the weight 
of each cask at 173.5 kilos, or 382.5 pounds. The entire 
shipment of 18 casks would have weighed 6885 pounds. 
Imagine the Director scrambling to dispose of all this 
copper coin—and the recipient scrambling to take pos- 
session of it—in the middle of a yellow fever epidemic! 


This is just one of thousands of mint documents avail- 
able on the Newman Numismatic Portal which speak 
to the day-to-day challenges facing the nation’s coin 
manufactory—behind-the-scenes glimpses that bring a 
sense of immediacy to the reader, in a way that year- 
end summaries never can. This particular letter is from 
Record Group 104, Entry 3, Book A, scanned page 78. 
Furthermore, for purposes of numismatic research, such 
a letter is a primary source; see Bill Eckberg’s discus- 
sion immediately following in this issue. 


Elsewhere in this same book of letter copies, Boudinot 
explodes at finding a partially-smoked cigar: 


“The Director having found part of a 
Segar, that had been used, laying in a very 
improper manner on one of the counters of 
the Mint, does expressly order, that no person 
in the Mint be permitted to use a Segar, and 
that the Officers of the Mint, on discovery 
of such practice by any of the Workmen, do 
immediately discharge them.—Let a Copy of 
this be put up in two or three public places in 
the Mint.” [December 21, 1804, scanned page 
22] 


But back to the first letter cited, I found myself asking, 
what was Tench Coxe planning to do with 281,353 large 
cents? The answer proved readily available, though at 
the same time it gave me additional perspective on the 
early distribution of Federal copper. Tench Coxe, known 
to his political enemies as “Mr. Facing Bothways,” for 
his many switches of political allegiance, had just as- 
sumed the position of Purveyor of Public Supplies in the 
fall of 1803, apparently as a reward for his latest switch: 
his support of Thomas Jefferson in the 1800 election. 
Established by Act of Congress in 1795, The Purveyor 
of Public Supplies was an officer of the Treasury De- 
partment whose duty it was to “conduct the procuring 
and providing of all arms, military and naval stores, pro- 
visions, cloathing [sic], Indian goods, and generally all 
articles of supply, requisite for the service of the United 
States.” Though there is nothing overt in this job de- 
scription about cent distribution, small change would 
presumably fall under “all articles of supply.” Breen 
specifically mentions Coxe distributing 1803 cents not 
just to banks, but also to Customs Houses. And while 
United States Customs has undergone a number of reor- 
ganizations over the past 231 years, it has been part of 
the Treasury Department since the First Congress, Sep- 
tember 2, 1789. And Customs Houses would certainly 
have needed small change. 


So there you have it: a question, and an answer, all 
derived from a spare hour on the Newman portal. But 
the image alone—of a harried Mint Director trying to 
safely transfer the custody of 18 casks of newly minted 
1803 large cents—would have amply rewarded me for 
my time. What long-forgotten numismatic nugget might 
you discover? Check it out for yourselves: nnp.wustl. 
edu. You won’t be disappointed. 


% Rk Ck Kk Ok Ok Ck Ck ok Ok Ok Ck 
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THE COINS TELL THEIR STORY BEST 
Bill Eckberg 


If old coins are “history in your hands” — and they 
most certainly ARE — then numismatic research is his- 
torical research. How do we do research into old coins? 
In general, we look at the artifacts left behind by his- 
tory — in this case by the mints — with a critical eye as a 
way to understand what went on: the who, what, where, 
when and how of the coins we love and collect. There 
are many sources of information that can be useful in 
this research. They are broadly considered primary and 
secondary sources. Primary sources are closest to the 
origin and so are considered the most reliable sources 
of information 


Secondary sources 


Most of the information we get about coins comes 
from secondary sources. These include books (e.g., The 
Red Book, Sheldon, Wright, Newcomb, Cohen, Breen, 
etc.), articles in journals and magazines and on the inter- 
net. These are useful, but they always reflect the biases 
— even if unintentional — of the writers, so we need to 
take them with a grain of salt. It is also often difficult to 
figure out where the ideas presented as fact originated, 
especially as many, if not most, numismatic researchers 
of the past did not cite their sources and often just re- 
peated older (mis)information. Secondary sources with 
copious references are far more reliable, because at least 
we can figure out where to turn for corroboration and 
correction, but at best all secondary sources remain sub- 
ject to inadvertent copying errors and the like.. 


Though it may seem counterintuitive, official govern- 
ment reports, such as the annual reports of directors of 
the Mint, are also secondary sources. They are summa- 
ries of what happened. But mints are both factories and 
government bureaucracies, and official reports are fre- 
quently written in such a way as to promote the point of 
view that the writer wants to present. The information 
in such reports is not necessarily wrong, just not nec- 
essarily the whole truth; it is often possible to shade a 
technical truth to give a very false impression. It’s what 
we, today, call “spin doctoring.” An interesting example 
of this would be Robert Scot’s letter to Congress de- 
scribing the creation of cent dies’. One might think it a 
primary source, since Scot was the man who made the 
dies, but his description of how he claimed to do it does 
not square with the evidence from the coins themselves, 
as we shall see. 


Secondary sources can still be quite useful, but it is 
very important to keep a healthy skepticism about ev- 
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erything we read in such sources. 
Primary sources 


There are several general types of primary sources. 
The first would be physical artifacts from the mint, espe- 
cially coins. We’ll discuss some examples below. 


As an example of a second kind of mint artifact, the 
first steam-operated coinage press that the U.S. Mint 
owned still exists and can be seen at the American 
Numismatic Association’s Edward C. Rochette Money 
Museum (Figure 1). We can examine it and, with some 
engineering knowhow, deconstruct how it worked. The 
Mint saved its galvanos and some master dies beginning 





Figure 1. The U.S. Mint’s first steam-powered coinage 
press. It was designed by Franklin Peale after toggle-joint 
presses he saw in France and built by the Philadelphia 
firm of Merrick, Agnew, and Taylor. It was installed at 
the Mint and began striking cents in 1836. (photo by Rob 
Kelly of the ANA) 


coins were made after that time. However, we have 
almost no surviving presses, dies, hubs or master dies 
from the early days of the U.S. Mint, when our early 
coppers were produced, so that’s not an option for us. 


A third kind of primary source would include internal 
documents recording the movement of materials within 
the mint. It was essential that the Treasurer, Assayer/ 
Refiner and Chief Coiner keep careful records of the 
movement of gold, silver and copper between them. 


Each was responsible to account for all of the metal that 
he received, and he had strict rules about what he was 
allowed to do with it and how and when to do it. That is 
why each officer with a responsibilty for coinage metals 
had to post a bond equal to several years’ salary before 
he could handle gold or silver. As an example of what 
I mean, the Director issued warrants for the delivery of 
coins from the Chief Coiner to the Treasurer (Figure 2). 
However, in the early days, these were often summaries 
that combined multiple smaller deliveries of coins, 
presumably to simplify bookkeeping — i.e., secondary 
sources. The Treasurer sie the Mint Receipts for Copper 














g . Lhe Treasurer of the Mint; His Account of 
Copper C Coins. Autographic. This documents warrant #94 
from the Director ordering the transfer of the January 
and February 1816 coinage of cents from the Chief 
Coiner. 








Figure 3. Front cover of The Treasurer of the Mint 
Receipts for Copper Coins 
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Coins, an autographic book (Figures 3, 4), is an 
important primary source document that Craig Sholley 
rediscovered and shared with me, and it is an example of 
an internal document showing the movement of copper 
within the Mint. 


For example, comparing its entries to the warrants 
shows shows that Director’s Warrant #93, dated October 
27, 1814, included coins that were actually transferred 
from the Chief Coiner to the Treasurer in fifteen deliver- 
ies between August 20 and October 28. Likewise, War- 
rant #94, dated February 27, 1816 (Figure 2), was for 
coins actually transferred to the Treasurer on February 
3, 20 and 26 (Figure 4). We shall come back to this. 


Chief Coiner Henry Voigt kept a daybook that 





Figure 4. Page from the Treasurer of the Mint Receipts 
for Copper Coins showing the last delivery in 1814 and 
the first three of 1816. The last three comprised the coins 

transferred per warrant #94, 


identified who did what in his coining shop each day 
from April 2 until the Mint closed due to yellow fever 
on September 19, 1793. Figure 5 is the entry for April 
4, the first day that Wreath cents were coined. It shows 
that William Ward milled blanks (raising the rims and 
imparting the edge ornamentation) and that Jacob Bay 
and John York coined the first Wreaths. Previous authors 
have said Bay only cut punches, but this is definitive 
proof from a primary source that he coined Wreath 
Cents as well. 


The coins are the most reliable primary sources. They 





Figure 5. Chief Coiner Henry Voigt’s daybook showing 
what the men in his shop did on April 4, 1793. 


can’t lie or shade the truth about themselves; they can 
only stand as mute relics of their time. If we study them, 
we can learn much about what they were made of, how 
they were made, etc. One way to do this is to compare 
different coins’ many physical characteristics. That can 
sometimes identify if the planchets were from a com- 
mon source or not. Another is to compare the products of 
different dies. Recent digital imaging technologies have 
made this a far easier and more precise way to study 
coins. For example, digital overlays showed how Henry 
Voigt used templates to lay out the reverses of the Chain 
cents’. Statistical studies of the existing populations are 
the best way to determine rarity and other quantitative 
aspects about the coins’. 


When the coins and documents disagree 


As suggested above, Robert Scot’s report to Congress 
in response to queries about his working methods ap- 
pears at first glance to be a clear explanation of exactly 
how the 1794 cent dies were produced. He wrote: 


Before a die to firike money can be made, the 
previous teh is to Engrave an Original one 
jirst. The execution of that of the head of the 
Cent, will take four or five days, and if hard- 
ened with fucce/s, a Hubb ts firuck out of it 
[that ts an imprefsion in fteel] but uf other- 
ways, which is not unfrequent; it 1s to begin 
de novo. The Original Die being compleat, and 
Hubb firuck; by a failure in hardening it, it 
becomes ufele/s immediately, or very soon fo. 
On the Jucce/s of these procefses and that of a 


2 Eckberg, B. 2016. Die production in 1793. Penny-Wise L, 
197. 

3 Eckberg, W.R. 2000. How many half cents are there? 
Penny-Wise XXXIV, 172. 
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good clear and diftinct imprefsion in firtking 

the Hubb, depends the celerity with which the 
Dies that firike the money can be finifhed, for 
they are ftruck with the Hubb previous there- 
to. With a compleat fucce/s in the preceding 
froce/s which has hardly ever hapened, a head 
Die as above may be finifhed in a day. The 
Jame may be reckoned on the half Cent head 
Die, and the fame length of time for the Dies of 
their refpective reverses. All other dies are Jub- 
ject to the foregoing preparations and incidental 
circumftances. (spelling and punctuation are his) 


Clear enough? So it would seem, but read closely, 
Scot’s report is a marvel of bureaucratic butt-covering. 
It sounds like failure tried to thwart his progress at ev- 
ery turn. While that was undoubtedly true sometimes, 
if such failure was as common as he claimed, nothing 
would ever have gotten done. Yet, somehow, it did. 


The coins tell a completely different story of the way 
Scot created the early cent obverse dies. He did NOT 
engrave the master die for 1794 cents de novo as he 
claimed. Rather, he used Henry Voigt’s Head of ’93 hub 
to impress the master die of 1794 and then modified the 
hair in the master die (Figure 6). He then, most likely, 
raised a few hubs from that master die and used those to 
impress the 28 working dies produced from it, further 
retouching the hair in each working die’. 


Coins can tell us more than any other source about 





Figure 6. Overlay of the Head of ‘93 (S-19) and Head of 
*94 (S-21) showing that the ‘94 master die was derived 
from the hub of ‘93 with extra engraving done in the hair 
(from ref. 4). 


4 Eckberg, B. 2019. Liberty Cap cent heads: 1793-1796. 
Penny-Wise LIII,164. 


supposed that each Wreath and 1793 half cent obverse 
working die was individually hand-engraved, in fact, all 
were produced from hubs’. The illustrated overlay of the 
Sheldon-10 and -11 varieties (Figure 7), coined at least 
ten weeks apart, shows conclusively that the dies were 
created from the same hub, and that the hub contained 
the entire face, neck, bust and main masses of hair. The 
hair received additional engraving in each working die. 





-11. All elements of the 

face, neck and bust are identical, as are the larger masses 

of hair, demonstrating that the dies were produced from 

hubs. Individual hairs have been added to each working 
die and appear green (S-10) or red (S-11). 


Figure 7. Overlay of S-10 and 


a 


—_ 








Figure 8. Enlargement of the overlay of the S-10 and S-11 
with the common elements digitally removed, leaving 
only the individual hairs that were engraved into each 

working die (blue = S-10; red = S-11). 


5 Eckberg, B. 2017a. Hubbed 1793 obverse dies. Penny- 
Wise LI, 65. 
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Figure 8 shows the hair of the two coins with the common 
features removed, leaving only the individual hairs that 
are unique to each die. Similar overlays showed that not 
only were the two 1793 half cent obverses produced 
from the same hub, but that same hub had actually been 
created in 1792 for the obverse of the disme pattern’®! 


The coins also tell us the full story about the 1816 cent 
deliveries discussed above. Ron Manley demonstrated 
many years ago’ that if the cents delivered in February, 
1816 were dated 1816, both the 1814 and 1816 dates 
would be unique in surviving in different proportions 
relative to other dates of their types. He surveyed the ex- 
isting population by using eBay listings and found 1814 
cents to be more than twice as common and 1816 cents 
much less common than would be expected if the mint- 
ages reported in the Red Book reflected the actual dates 
on the coins. However, if the coins delivered in Febru- 
ary, 1816 were dated 1814, both dates survive in similar 
proportions to other dates of their types. More recently, 
I studied the PCGS and NGC population reports, reflect- 
ing different populations of the coins (those in higher 
grades), and came to the same conclusion as Manley’. 
These two studies leave no doubt that the February 1816 
deliveries consisted exclusively of 1814-dated cents. 
1814 cents come in two varieties, S-294 and -295, the 
crosslet 4 and a plain 4, respectively. Both data sets pro- 
vide clear evidence that all the cents delivered in Febru- 
ary, 1816 were S-295s. The coins, therefore, reveal im- 
portant information about the entries in the Treasurer’s 
Receipt book; without the information the coins reveal, 
what is in the book would be far less meaningful. 


The findings in these projects could not have been 
obtained without directly examining the coins, either 
quantitatively or qualitatively, using objective standards 
and techniques. The findings led to significant discover- 
ies that increase our understanding of the coins we all 
cherish. Many additional examples could be given, but 
these will suffice to show that we can learn a lot more 
information than mere variety identification by studying 
coins. 


The coins tell their story best. 
It’s up to us to listen to what they say. 


6 Eckberg, W. 2017b. Hubbing dies in the earliest days of 
the United States Mint. The Numismatist 130, (June) 52. 

7 Manley, R. 2001. Original mintages of the classic head 
cents: 1808-1814. Penny-Wise XXXV, 156. 

8 Eckberg, B. 2015. 1815: War’s end and the Mint. Coin 
World 56, 26. 


As you might guess, this issue of Penny-Wise has undergone a lot of revision in the past few days. 
We're all working in uncharted territory and are doing our best for the club. We apologize for any 
errors that may have crept in. Please see the EACS.ORG website, CopperNotes and Region 8 for 
updated convention information. 
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PRESIDENT’S LETTER — FLEXIBILITY 
Bill Eckberg 


Life is what happens to us while we are making other plans — Allen Saunders, 1957 


This is the third iteration of a President’s Letter that 
I’ve written for this issue. The first was a brief thanks 
and goodbye, as my term ends at the 2020 EAC Con- 
vention. The second, written in the earlier stages of the 
coronavirus pandemic, before the White House admitted 
it was a serious problem, was more downbeat and had 
an aura of questioning. What was going to happen? Did 
EAC even matter in the current world? I didn’t know. 


A number of posts quickly appeared on an unofficial 
EAC email forum. Some were passionately in favor of 
canceling the convention. Others were equally passion- 
ately opposed. One popular suggestion was that we just 
roll the 2020 convention city over to 2021 — not a possi- 
bility, since we have signed contracts for both 2021 and 
2022. What about all the hard work that our convention 
chairs, Tom Nist and Chris Pretsch had put in? We didn’t 
want all of their work to go for nought. So many vari- 
ables and issues to consider. 


It was important to proceed only after careful, sober 
thought and discussion. First and foremost, we had to 
protect the health of our members, many of whom are 
in the age cohorts most imperiled by coronavirus. That 
had to be balanced against the possible financial costs of 
canceling our contract with the hotel. 


I posted on Copper Notes and Region 8 that we were 
monitoring the situation and would post updated infor- 
mation as appropriate. 


In the meantime, your national officers were in regular 
phone and email contact, discussing potential plans. 


Above all, we knew we had to be flexible. 
Fortunately, we had an ace in the hole. 


A far larger coin convention was planned for Pitts- 
burgh in August: the American Numismatic Association 
(ANA). And the ANA President is Col. Steve Ellsworth, 
a prominent member of EAC. I contacted him with the 
suggestion that we might piggyback on their convention 
in August. He thought that was a great idea and offered 
to promote our educational program through the ANA’s 
information. As usual, the devil was in the details. We 
have a contract with our auctioneers, and the ANA has a 
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contract with theirs. Could we run the EAC Sale during 
the ANA Convention? What about our proposed event 
at the Carnegie Museum? Could it go on? Our hotel is 
close to the convention center where the ANA’s conven- 
tion will be held, but it is not one of the ones the ANA 
has lined up for its show. I spoke to our hotel and the 
Carnegie contacts to find out what our options with re- 
spect to them were. 


Getting information and remaining flexible. 


It seemed too important a decision to be handled by 
just the Executive Committee or the national officers, 
as allowed by the Bylaws. So, we scheduled a confer- 
ence call for all members of the Board, as well as Tom 
Nist and Chris Pretsch, the convention chairs, and Kev- 
in Vinton and Chris McCawley, the auctioneers. It was 
held on March 25, 2020. 


It was the unanimous consensus that we should try 
to hold the convention in cooperation with the ANA 
convention in Pittsburgh, August 4-8, 2020. We would 
have our reception, the Happenings, the annual Board 
and Membership meetings and the Sale at the hotel. The 
educational program and bourse would be at the con- 
vention center with the ANA. I will be working with 
the ANA , the hotel and the Carnegie Museum to final- 
ize the details. Depending on the coronavirus, this could 
still fall through, but we are hopeful that we can still 
make it happen. 


So, now we are planning for Pittsburgh in early Au- 
gust. As the saying goes, if the Good Lord’s willing and 
the creeks don’t rise, we’ll meet there, but we know we 
may still have to be flexible. We are doing our best to 
make lemonade out of the coronavirus lemons. 


Stay tuned. More information will be forthcom- 
ing, especially on Region 8 and in Copper Notes, so if 
you’re not a participant in either of those, now would 
be a good time to join! 


And above all, please do everything you can to keep 
yourselves and those you love healthy! 

Life is what happens to us while we are making other 
plans. 


TENTATIVE CONVENTION PLANS 
Bill Eckberg 


A rescheduled convention is a lot like a second mar- 
riage: the triumph of hope over experience. 


As you have seen at the beginning of this issue, Cov- 
id-19 has radically changed our 2020 convention plans. 


We still plan to hold the Sale on Friday night, August 7 
at the Marriott. Similarly, the annual EAC Membership 
Meeting will be Friday morning. The Happenings are 
tentatively scheduled for Thursday evening, August 6 at 
the hotel, and the reception will be held at the Carnegie 
Museum on Wednesday evening, August 5. The Boyz of 
'94 will let you know what they plan. 


The educational seminars will be held at the Conven- 
tion Center in conjunction with the ANA’s educational 
program. We hope this will bring additional attention to 
both the ANA and EAC. 


The exhibits will be on the ANA bourse floor. 


We are hoping to get an EAC section on the bourse at 
reduced prices for EAC members who want to exhibit 
and possibly sell. 


We will use the Marriott as we had originally planned, 
and they are offering the same $159 room rate that 
they offered us to begin with. The Marriott is a couple 
of blocks farther from the convention center than the 
ANA’s hotels, but the room rate is $40-50 less than the 
ANA is quoting, so it’s very worth the extra walk or 
Uber ride. 


We will continue to post updates on the www.EACS. 
ORG website and on Copper Notes and Region 8. 


Final plans and the Sale catalog will be mailed with 
the July issue of Penny-Wise. 


I want to thank Chris Pretsch and Tom Nist for their 
continued work on behalf of the convention and Kevin 
Vinton and Chris McCawley and the Sale consignors for 
their flexibility. I also want to thank the hotel and the 
Carnegie Museum for sticking with us through this. 


We have no way to know what the situation will be 
in August, but we HOPE that things will be improved 
enough that we can hold our convention in Pittsburgh. 


Stay tuned! 
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EAC 2020 UPDATE 
Chris Pretsch and Tom Nist 


We’re once again getting closer to EAC 2020. In the 
last issue of P-W, we provided some suggestions for 
places to visit while in Pittsburgh. Now, its time to re- 
view the planned highlights of the convention. As we've 
learned, everything is subject to change. 


On Wednesday evening, there will be transportation 
from our convention hotel to the Carnegie Museum of 
Natural History, where there will be a celebration and 
display of the George Clapp collection of large cents. 
This spectacular venue is worth a visit all by itself, but at 
around 6:30PM, EAC will have a reception and viewing 
of selected pieces from the Clapp collection. Very few 
of us have ever had a look at these coins, which have 
been in a vault since the 1980s. There are some won- 
derful pieces for all copper aficionados to enjoy. Along 
with the display, we will gather for snacks and a cash bar 
in the spectacular Carnegie Museum Grand Hall. The 
Museum is located in the Oakland area of Pittsburgh, 
home to The University of Pittsburgh and Carnegie Mel- 
lon University. There are a number of other interesting 
places to visit on Oakland if you have time to make a 
day of it! Details will be forthcoming. 
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The Happenings events will still be Thursday night, 
but there will not be a reception at the hotel beforehand. 
If you are new to the Happenings, or have missed them 
because of scheduling challenges, this year you can join 
in our tradition of inspecting specific varieties of Colo- 
mials, Little Sisters and Large Cents shared by our fellow 
members. Before the Happenings begin, however, we 
may still enjoy a presentation from a senior researcher 
from Heinz History Center connecting Pittsburgh’s rich 
industrial history with a number of topics of interest to 
EAC members. You might even learn a little more about 
George Clapp! 


As always, EAC conventions provide terrific edu- 
cational opportunities, and 2020 will be no exception. 
Tentative topics were listed in the January issue of Pen- 
ny- Wise. 


And, of course, no EAC convention would be com- 
plete without some of the old standbys that we look for- 
ward to every year. These include: 


The EAC Sale, with viewing open during the 
convention and bidding on Friday evening. 


The Annual EAC Members meeting on Friday 
morning. 
And most importantly, a great couple of days of 


reconnecting with friends and fellow copper col- 
lectors in our great American City. 


A Couple of Final Details 


Book your room at the Marriott (link to be post- 
ed). 


Chris Pretsch — pretsch@staleycap.com 
Tom Nist -pennyless1857@gmail.com 
We STILL hope to see you in Pittsburgh! 


[e) 
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THE 2020 HALF CENT HAPPENING VARIETIES 


Tim Skinski 


An annual EAC convention event since 1986, I am 
very pleased to announce that the Half Cent Happening 
will once again be held at the upcoming convention in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Seven varieties, including two 
newcomers, have been selected for the 53 anniversary 
convention. They are: 


1794 C-5a, R3 and 1794 C-5b, R8 


The C-5b, the so-called “Normal Head” variety with 
Large Edge Letters, has never appeared at a Happen- 
ing. Our Half Cent Happening Emeritus, Mike Packard, 
categorizes it as an R8 (3 known). Will at least one ex- 
ample make its inaugural appearance at the Happening? 
In case none are shown, we are also including its sister 
coin, the C-5a, the variety with Small Edge Letters. This 
latter coin last appeared in 1994. 


1797 C-2, R3 


This is the “Normal Head” variety with long denticles 
on obverse, which is often considered the most beauti- 
ful of all Half Cents. Specimens with strong Talbot, Al- 
lum & Lee token undertypes may get extra rating points! 
This variety last appeared at the 1999 Happening. 


1804 C-6, R2 


This popular “Spiked Chin” variety was last included 
in 1995. Happening participants are urged to bring their 
most unusual and interesting die states. 


1805 C-2, RS 


This coin appeared most recently at the 2000 Happen- 
ing. This variety features the (Very) Small 5 obverse and 
Stems to Wreath reverse. It is the rarest 1805. 


1835 C-2, R1 


This common variety is a newcomer to the Half Cent 
Happening! We are expecting to see some high-grade 
examples from the Sears hoard, as well as M3.0s. 
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1849 C-1, R2 


The Braided Hair variety, famous for the large “1849” 
date, was last seen at the happening in 1996. It will be 
interesting to see whether any proofs or red uncirculated 
examples will be exhibited. 


The inaugural counterfeit detection/attribution table 
was so well received at last year’s convention in Day- 
ton, we will reprise this event in 2020. Ed Fuhrman has 
graciously agreed to again oversee this table, and Jack 
Young (and others) have agreed to share contributions 
from “the Dark Side.” Please let me know if you would 
be interested in exhibiting any particularly challenging 
counterfeits or attributable coins, so that we ensure that 
we have sufficient table space. If you do not have any 
such pieces, please be sure to bring your loupe and fa- 
vorite attribution guide (Gilbert, Cohen, Breen, Heim, 
Demling, Eckberg, etc.) to sharpen your skills. Yes, 
there will be a test—open book, open notes. I expect 
that David Consolo will return to defend his 2019 title. 


If you would like to volunteer to be a monitor, please 
contact me via email at tim.skinski@earthlink.net. | 
would genuinely appreciate experienced monitors step- 
ping up and volunteering their time for at least part of 
the evening. We often will have monitors oversee a table 
for an hour and then participate in the Happening during 
the second hour (or vice versa). 





There is a balance of rare and common Little Half Sis- 
ters selected for this year’s event. Please dust off and 
dig into your coin cabinets, and plan to join us on Fri- 
day evening, May | for the 34" Half Cent Happening! 
(Yes, there appears to be some scheduling changes from 
our typical Thursday evening, as of this writing.) I look 
forward to seeing many of you again in person in Pitts- 
burgh. 


2020 EAC CONVENTION’S “LARGE CENT HAPPENING” VARIETIES 


From David Johnson 


Following are the Large Cent varieties for the 2020 
annual EAC “Large Cent Happening” in Pittsburgh, PA. 
We have some interesting and neat varieties that will 
highlight the 2020 event. 


1793 S-11B, R4. One of three 1793 edge subvarieties 
S-11A, S11B, S-11C. The S11B exhibits a lettered edge 
with double leaves as opposed to the 11A with a vine 
and bars edge and the more common 11C with a lettered 
edge and single leaf. The reverse fraction is skewed no- 
ticeably to the right. No major die state variations, how- 
ever the edge variations provide some unique inspection 
opportunities. One of the more obtainable varieties of 
1793. 


1794 S-49, R2. Maris’ “Young Head” Not rare, but cool. 
One of the 7 varieties with shared reverses of this date 
referred to as “the Office Boy Reverse” and one of 4 
reverses attributed to engraver Frederick Riche. This 
variety has some character — both obverse and reverse 
provide some interesting study. Three known collectible 
die states — a perfect obverse, a middle state exhibits a 
die crack from the upper rim through E in LIBERTY 
and into the hair, a hairband and a more advanced and 
heavier crack extending further into Miss Liberty’s hair. 
Riche’s reverse provides some fun. A legend which is 
ill positioned with letters either too close, too far apart, 
low, high, or leaning. Riche’s further blunders include 
disconnected bow ribbons and knot resulting in a very 
amateurish and scrambled rendition. A neat reverse for 
intricate study! 


1798 S-164, R4. A semi-difficult style one draped bust 
variety. The S-164 provides some challenges and inter- 
esting die study. Seven die stages range from a perfect 
obverse to a later state with heavy die sinking at the date 
obliterating most of the date and the lower hair curls. 
Later states exhibit die spalling or scaling in the right 
obverse field. The S-164 also presents some interesting 
edge variations — a reeded edge, plain edge and double- 
flange edge. 


1808 S-277, R2. Only an R2, but probably an underrated 
collectible date. The first of the popular Classic Heads 
designed by John Reich to appear on the cent and one 
of three distinct obverse and reverse dies of 1808. The 
S-277 is the only obverse with a diagnostic “curved” 
rather than “straight” headband. The S-277 offers up 
three primary collectible die states with several inter- 
mediate progressions. Referred to as the 12 Star Variety 
due to the first star being extremely weak and “missing” 
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on some later examples — resulting in the appearance of 
only 12 obverse stars instead of 13. The result of a die 
sinking from a heavy reverse die crack that developed in 
the later states. 


1817 N-16, R1. Common or so the rarity rating 
says so! However very popular and quite cool! Instead 
of 13 stars — this variety is known as the “15 Star Vari- 
ety” due it being the unique obverse to possess 15 stars. 
The N-15 is the only variety to exhibit diagnostic “blunt 
1s” in the date from the years 1801 to 1830 — so in ad- 
dition to the 15 stars that’s cool! Collectible die states 
include additional small obverse and reverse rim breaks. 


1823 Restrike. N-3. R2. The second of two popular 
restrikes “included” in the Large Cent series. The other 
being the 1804 Restrike. The 1823 Restrike pairs dis- 
carded and salvaged dies from the obverse of the 1823 
N-2 and the reverse of the 1813 S-293. These restrikes 
were of private manufacture from the reworked dies 
rather than being mint origin. Both Copper examples 
and some very rare silver strikes are known to have 
been produced. Interesting and collectible die states ex- 
ist ranging from a perfect obverse to heavy cracks and 
rusted and shattered dies. A heavy CUD is evident at 
stars 4-7. Always an intriguing and interesting “coin”! 


1851/81, N-3, R1. The last numerals 51 in the date are 
punched over an inverted 18. Quite obvious in early and 
mid-die states and therefore popular with both early 
copper collectors and Redbook collectors alike. The 
1851/81 N-3 is collectible in 3 die states. State A is quite 
dramatic with strong repunching and heavy obverse di- 
agonal die polishing lines that provide a really neat vi- 
sual effect! 


1854 N-30 R7?. A “stopper” in most cases for the late 
date collectors. Probably less than 20 known today, the 
1854-N-30 remains one of the keys and most difficult- 
to-locate varieties in the entire late date series. Gary 
Hahn’s 2019 Common Cents late date report lists 17 
reported examples. The 1854 N-30 is known in one die 
state only. According to Bob Grellman’s 2001 “The Die 
Varieties of United States Large Cents” the variety was 
first discovered in 1993. So, some 26 years later it re- 
mains a very rare and elusive variety! 


The “Large Cent Happening” will start right after the 
opening reception on Friday evening. For members 
planning to exhibit coins, please plan on arriving with 
your coins as early as possible after the series 


Coins are handled at Happenings. Exhibitors who and 
prefer not to have their coin(s) handled, please plan on 
bringing your coin(s) in an air-tite or similar protective 
holder where the coin can be adequately viewed. 


The “Happening” is not just about seeing the best 
and highest graded coins (although that’s fun), but also 
about having the opportunity to view neat examples and 
interesting die states side-by-side. If you have interest- 
ing or tough die states to share, please plan on bringing 
them to the Happening 


I can always use more helpers to pull this event off, as- 
sist with the table/variety monitoring, the sign-up desk, 
and giving fellow monitors a break and chance to view 
the varieties. If you would like to assist, please contact 
me at davidjohnson|1798@gmail.com. Many thanks to 
all those special EACers who have already volunteered 
to help out! 
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EAC PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


EAC is a club with many talented members who do 
interesting research projects related to early copper and 
the early days of the United States Mint. Yet, EAC has 
never promoted the publication of such books. Indeed, 
the only book ever published by EAC was the Grad- 
ing Guide for Early American Copper Coins by Bill 
Eckberg, Bob Fagaly, Dennis Fuoss and Ray Williams, 
and that was done without established procedures and 
practices. Most recently, Bill Eckberg’s book, The Half 
Cent, 1793-1857: The Story of Americas Greatest Little 
Coin, was published by EAC, but without any financial 
contribution from the club. 


The committe consists of Harry Salyards, Editor of 
Penny-Wise, Lou Alfonso, EAC Treasurer, Bill Eckberg, 


EAC President and Steve Carr. Others who volunteer to 
participate are welcome. 


We believe that formal procedures and parameters for 
EAC publishing projects need to be developed and pro- 
moted to keep early copper in the minds of collectors, 
and initial thoughts wre presented at the meeting at the 
EAC convention in Dayton. Like the publications com- 
mittee of C4, our group would assist with editing and 
EAC would provide financial support for the project. 


At this point, we invite potential authors to make pro- 
posals to the committee. 


Do you have one? We are ready to help. 
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2020 EAC BOOK OF THE YEAR AWARD 


Nominations are being accepted for the 2020 EAC 
Book of the Year Award. Titles may be nominated by 
any EAC member in good standing and should be lim- 
ited to book-length works in the areas covered by Early 
American Coppers: United States half cents, large cents, 
Hard Times tokens and colonial/confederation coppers. 


Nominations must be made by April 30, 2020. The 
winner will be announced at the 2020 EAC Convention 
in Pittsburgh. 


Nominations should be sent to: 


David F. Fanning 

Kolbe & Fanning Numismatic Booksellers 
141 W. Johnstown Rd. 

Gahanna, OH 43230 

(614) 414-0855 

Fax (614) 414-0860 

df@numislit.com 
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MINUTES OF THE SPECIAL MEETING OF THE EAC BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


CONDUCTED BY TELEPHONE CONFERENCE CALL ON MARCH 25, 2020 


The meeting via telephonic conference was called 
to order at 5:00 p.m. (Eastern Time) by President 
Bill Eckberg. 


Upon roll call, four of five National Officers 
and six of eight Regional Chairs, for a total of ten 
members of the Board of Governors, were present. 
Also present were Joe Pargola (webmaster), 
Chris Victor McCawley (sale liaison) and Tom 
Nist (convention co-chair). Vice President Emily 
Matuska, Glenn Marx (Region 2) and Ron Shintaku 
(Region 7) were absent. A quorum sufficient to 
transact business was constituted. 


Notice of the special meeting was given to the 
Board of Governors on March 19, 2020. 


The President stated the purpose of this Special 
Meeting was to decide on next steps to take with 
respect to rescheduling, or not, the club’s annual 
convention that was supposed to happen April 30 
— May 3, 2020, but which had to be cancelled due 
to the national emergency posed by the COVID-19 
pandemic. He reported that any members who had 
made reservations at the convention hotel should 
have received that day a notification from the hotel 
that all reservations were being cancelled as the 
hotel was shutting down for thirty days. 


Discussion was had, and there was consensus 
that the convention should be rescheduled to a later 
date, if possible, rather than cancelled entirely. 
Since the ANA is scheduled to have its annual 
summer convention in Pittsburgh from August 
4 — 8, 2020, there was consensus that the best 
course of action would be to pursue having EAC’s 
convention simultaneously. President Bill Eckberg 
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has been in discussions with ANA President Steve 
Ellsworth, the hotel’s management, and Carnegie 
Museum representatives, and he reported that they 
all expressed a willingness to work with us to allow 
our convention to take place coincidentally with 
ANA’s. Details will have to be worked out, but there 
was consensus that this plan should be pursued. The 
membership will be kept abreast of news through 
the EAC website, Region 8, and CopperNotes, as 
information becomes available. 


Club Bylaws provide that officers are to serve 
until their successors have been elected and have 
assumed office. There was consensus that the 
individuals who were elected in the most recent 
election cycle not assume office until the annual 
convention, unless otherwise decided by the Board 
of Governors in the interim, and the current officers 
remain in their positions during this time. 


Treasurer Lou Alfonso will be in contact with 
those who have paid fees for bourse tables, to 
arrange refunds as appropriate. 


The meeting was adjourned at 5:25 p.m. (Eastern 
Time). 


Respectfully submitted, 
Donna S. Levin 


National Secretary 


SAVE THE DATES FOR FUTURE EAC CONVENTIONS 


2021 EAC Convention — Washington, DC 
Dates: Thursday, March 11 — Sunday, March 14, 2021 
NOTE EARLIER THAN USUAL DATES in 2021!!! 
Washington Hilton 

1919 Connecticut Avenue 


Washington, DC 20009 
(202-483-3000) 


2022 EAC Convention — St. Louis, MO 


Dates: Thursday, May 12 - Sunday, May 15, 2022 


Convention Chairman: Bob Kebler (rskdrk1985@ 
sbcglobal.net) 

St. Louis Hilton Airport 
10330 Natural Bridge Rd. 
St. Louis, MO 63134 


Your Board is soliciting proposals for the 2023 con- 
vention. The 2017-2021 conventions are all held in the 


Northeast quadrant of the US. More than half of our 
membership lives in that quadrant of the country. Most 
aspects of the conventions are easy, as we have the ex- 
perience of having done this for 50 years. If you are in- 
terested in hosting, the local host’s main duties are to 
pick the venue, arrange for security and select the food 
for the reception. 


The most important criteria for a venue include: 1) a 
ballroom large enough for the bourse (should be at least 
6500 sq. ft. and 8000 sq. ft. is better) 2) proximity to air 
travel. For security, dealers with inventory do not want 
to travel far from an airport. 3) proximity to interesting 
side trips. 4) dates must not conflict with Easter, Pass- 
over, Mothers’ Day or the Central States convention. 


If you are interested in hosting, please contact Bill 
Eckberg (halfcent@mac.com) to discuss your ideas. 
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CALL FOR EXHIBITS - EAC 2020 


Tom Webster 


Exhibit registration at the upcoming 2020 EAC Con- 
vention in Pittsburgh, PA is now in progress and I need 
the title of your exhibit to get you registered and listed 
in the 2020 EAC Convention program before it goes to 
print. Please don’t delay, act today. 


Please send me the title of your exhibit and the num- 
ber of cases you will need to display your project. In 
order to get your title listed in the EAC Convention pro- 
gram, I will need the title of your exhibit not later than 
March 15th. 


As others have said before, it is not about the choic- 
est pieces, but rather, displaying something that you feel 
has meaning, that’s all.... others will appreciate it, guar- 
anteed. 


The benefits of exhibiting at EAC are many and 
include early entry into the bourse for set up, publi- 
cation in the EAC convention program, and the po- 
tential to take home the coveted voters choice award. 


The exhibit arena is open to display Early Copper and 
related material; this includes the Colonial era, medals 
and tokens, large cents and half cents, books, letters, 
pictures, and other related items. Display ideas could 
include examples of die states or the die progression 
for a particular variety, sets or particular coins that take 
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us back through pedigree and history, or controversial 
coins. Other ideas for display are noteworthy items that 
have been the subject of discussion in recent or not so 
recent issues of Penny-Wise; this subject matter helps to 
bring better understanding and provoke thought with- 
in our hobby. Remember, it’s not just about the coin, 
it’s also about the materials and people associated with 
them. 


Don’t wait, please contact me now via email 


webs1873@gmail.com or telephone (269-217-7700), 
so that I may register your exhibit. ’m available to 
help where I can. 


EAC REGION-7 MEETING FEB 21, 2020 INLONG BEACH, CA 


List of Attendees: 

Phil Moore — Sherwood Forest, CA 
Tom Reynolds — Omaha, NE 
Clark Fogg — Beverly Hills, CA 
Franklin Noel — Minneapolis, MN 
Dennis Fuoss — Dana Point, CA 
Ron Shintaku — Long Beach, CA 
Ryan Delane — Long Beach, CA 
Ron Guth — San Diego, CA 
Jim Williamson — Course Gold, CA 
Sam Foose — Dallas, TX 
Gary Rosner — Los Angeles, CA 


Meeting Minutes: 


Chairman Ron Shintaku called the meeting to order at 
about 6:30PM. 


After the normal round of introductions, with brief 
comments about each participant’s current collecting in- 
terests, the normal business commenced. 


Ron asked attendees for comments about a proposal 
to move the EAC meeting time at the next (June 2020) 
Long Beach convention to 9:00AM (from 6:30PM). 
This time might be more convenient for some members, 
and therefore might enhance attendance. There were no 
strong objections, and general agreement that the new 
time slot is worth trying. It also was noted that the Long 
Beach Expo coin show is moving a short distance in 
June, to HALL C of the Long Beach convention center 
(HALL A it the normal venue for this show). 


Discussion shifted to the EAC convention this year 
in Pittsburgh, PA. A show of hands indicated that a fair 
number of attendees intend to go to the convention in 
Pittsburgh. Someone pointed out that the convention ho- 
tel (Marriot downtown Pittsburgh) does not have an air- 
port shuttle, so members will be left to their own wits to 
get from the airport to the hotel. EAC convention dates 
are April 30 — May 2, 2020. 


Kevin Vinton is still the person who intends to hold the 
EAC auction at the 2020 convention. However, Kevin is 
currently contending with Lyme disease, as such, mem- 
bers are urged to keep him in their thoughts & prayers 
in the days ahead. 


EAC next year (2021) will be held in Washington, 
DC. The convention dates have been moved up approxi- 
mately a month to March for the 2021 convention 


EAC 2022 is planned for St. Louis, MO. The venue is 
apparently the same Hilton Hotel where the EAC was 
held back in 2007. The hotel is very convenient to the St. 
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Louis airport, and there apparently have 


A committee is working on a proposal for EAC 2023 
in Portland, OR. Nothing is firm yet, but a proposal for 
Portland is expected to be presented to the board at this 
year’s convention. 


Discussion pivoted to the just-completed Doug Bird + 
other consignors sale held by Ira & Larry Goldberg in 
L.A. on Sunday Feb. 16, 2020. The sale was a HUGE 
copper event, with roughly 600 lots of early copper sold 
on the first day alone (another couple hundred middle & 
late-date lots were hammered on Monday). The general 
impression of the hammer prices from the sale was that 
the early copper market remains steady, but not bullish. 
There were a number of high-profile coins in the Bird 
collection that were hammered for considerably lower 
than the pre-sale estimates. This seems to reflect the cur- 
rent reality in the market that a lot of big money is not 
chasing these coins. For those with the cash to spend, 
these marquee coins (examples include the Bird 1796 
S-103 LIHERTY and the Bird 1801 S-219 3-Errors 
Rev.) were incredible coins to add to their set at prices 
that were very reasonable. Some notable coins did very 
well, in spite of a touch of softness. The Bird 1793 S-1 
CHAIN AMERI. Hammered for $230K (above esti- 
mate). Another strong coin was the 1834 N-5 (PCGS 
MS65, easily the finest known). The 1834 N-5 was 
hammered for $72,500. Among late-date cents, the 1854 
N-30 (R6- PCGS MS65BN) was hammered for a very 
strong $12,500 (vs.$3000 est.). 


The Bird 1794 cents performed reasonably well, with 
a few going above estimates and others for 10-15% be- 
low estimate. 


Another comment about the sale was that the Widok 
half cents showed a lot of strength amid lively bidding. 
Half Cents with problems were discounted (as always), 
but common varieties in nice grades (usually PCGS 
graded, and also with CAC) went well above estimates. 


A general discussion followed about trends in coin 
auctions & coin sales. It was noted that collectors are 
generally getting quite comfortable with on-line bidding 
and buying. Live auctions are a long way from obso- 
lescence, but the ever-increasing costs of holding the 
live sales, coupled with the cost of attending the sales 
in-person are expected to cause the trend to on-line to 
continue. 


There are quite a number of on-line resources for cop- 
per collectors. FACEBOOK groups (like Copper Notes, 
Coin Cube Trading, and Dark Side Counterfeits) were 


mentioned as good places to participate in discussions 
and even perhaps some commerce. 


The meeting was adjourned at 7:10 PM. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Dennis Fuoss, EAC Region-7 Secretary. 
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A NOTE ABOUT THE GARVIN FUND AND A GOODBYE FROM YOUR TREASURER 
Lou Alfonso 


As many of you know, some years ago EAC was 
blessed with a grant from our late member, David 
Garvin. He donated his copper collection to be sold at 
the 2005 EAC convention sale. The proceeds of over 
$50,000.00 have been set aside in our EAC savings 
account to be used for educational and related purposes. 
While a number of grants have been awarded, that fund 
has now grown and exceeds $70,000.00. Any member of 
EAC who has been a member for at least one year may 
apply for a grant. The financial situation of the applicant 
is not a consideration, and all eligible members of EAC 
are encouraged to make an application which can be 
obtained from either of the two Garvin Fund members, 
Lou Alfonso and David Huang. Grants are typically 
either $500.00 or $1,000.00 but may vary. Grants are 
awarded for numismatic research projects, written 
reports, attending conventions and/or numismatic 
seminars and similar activities. One requirement is to 
subsequently write an article for Penny-Wise setting 
forth what the grant was used for and its results. Don’t be 
shy, any and all of you are invited to file an application 
for a grant. 


As we near the convention I am winding up my 
duties as your treasurer. While it was hard work and 
time consuming, I enjoyed the chance to get to meet 
so many of our fine EAC members. We have a diverse 
group all united in our enjoyment of early copper. While 
it’s been said before, I want to repeat that one of the 
true joys of EAC is the friendships one makes and 
the common bonds we all share. Your new incoming 
Treasurer, Grady Frisby, is gearing up to serve EAC in 
his new position. I know Grady, and I know he will do 
a fine job. I will be giving my final Treasurer report to 
the Board at the convention and that final report will 
be published in our July Penny-Wise. | amhappy to say 
EAC is on great financial footing. We have a substantial 
amount in our savings account, have been increasing our 
membership, and will continue to move into the future 
in a strong position to meet our many numismatic goals. 
While I am saying goodbye as EAC Treasurer, I will 
have the opportunity coming up to serve as your new 
Vice President, and am looking forward to meeting and 
getting to know many more of you in the future. 
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MARK BORCKARDT TO BE HONORED AT ANA, PITTSBURGH 


Heritage Auctions’ Senior Numismatist Mark Borck- 
ardt, EAC #312L, was named the ANA’s ““Numismatist 
of the Year” on March 16. We extend our hearty congrat- 
ulations to Mark for this well-deserved honor. Mark’s 
scholarly attention to detail has enriched the content of 
Heritage’s auction catalogs for the past 16 years, just as 
he previously had done for Bowers and Merena. He will 
be publicly recognized with this award at the upcoming 
ANA convention. 


Though the Heritage press release calls him “‘a numis- 
matist for 40 years,” he has been a member of EAC for 
almost 47 years—he appears in the new member list- 
ing for July 1973, along with Doug Bird (#309) and 
Bill Noyes (#363). Julian Leidman and Jon Lusk had 
appeared in the May 1973 list; they are member num- 
bers 350 and 351 respectfully. Tony Terranova appeared 
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in March 1973 (#266). (Taken together, I can make no 
sense of these numbers. There are not 54 other new 
members in July, as 363-309 might suggest. Nor are 
there 166 new member listings in the four issues be- 
tween Jerry Bobbe (July 1972, #184) and Leidman.) 
The problem is that new member numbers were not rou- 
tinely listed until January 1974, and at that point the first 
new member was #422. But regardless, beginning as a 
very young man, Mark Borckardt has been a numisma- 
tist for almost a half century! 


Congratulations, Mark, on a well-deserved honor! 


Mark’s first contribution to Penny-Wise appeared in 
May 1976, “Die Error Noted on 1857 Half Cents.” In its 
questioning whether a die defect should count against 
the final grade of a coin, it is as timely today as it was 44 
years ago. You should look it up! --Editor. 


CANDIDATES FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following candidates have applied for membership in EAC since the last issue of Penny-Wise. Provided that no 
adverse comments on any particular individual are received by the Membership Committee before the July 2020 
issue of P-W, all will be declared elected to full membership at that time. Chairman of the Membership Committee 
is Bim Gander, 12770 NW Steelhead Falls Drive, Terrebonne, OR 97760. 


New Members 


Name City, State Member # 
Jim Dillon Farmington Hills, MI 6743 
Richard Huck Kensington, CT 6744 
Jamie Jones Louisville, OH 6745 
Phillip Freshour Richfield, OH 6746 
Tyler Fenio Brooklyn, NY 6747 
Tim Sircy Gallatin, TN 6748 
Mark Klaus Glendale, AZ 6749 
Carlton Hinnant Angier, NC 6750 
Shannon Rajkitkul Houston, TX 6751 
Patrick McBride McKeesport, PA 6752 
Karen Saline Panama City, FL 6753 
Robert Brand Neffs, PA 6754 
Ronald Heeren Grand Rapids, MI 6755 
Ben Orooji Santa Ana, CA 6756 
Davod DeRoo Silver Spring, MD 6757 
Kevin Hayslip Bloomington, IN 6758 
Michael Brooks Trenton, NJ 6759 
Richard Stroud Memphis, TN 6760 
Nicholas Foster Collinsville, IL 6761 
Robert Michel Albny, NY 6762 
Rich Bottles, Jr. Fairmont, WV 6763 
Gerald Ferretti Brooklyn, NY 6764 
Jesse Kraft Ocean City, NJ 6765 
Returning Members 
Tom Reynolds Omaha, NE 222 
Ray McKinney Plattsburgh, NY 2248 
Donald A. Mituzas Brewster, NY 2354 
Patrick Dobak Cabin John, MD 2645 
Jamie Juckett Sprakers, NY 4228 
Gary S. Groll Easton, MD 4814 
Robert McCawley Yukon, OK 5951 
Walther Ellis Tucson, AZ 5973 
Kellen Hoard Kirkland, WA 6422J 
Scott V. Smith Cary, NC 6485 
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THE MINT WAS MELTING LARGE CENTS—IN 1954! 


Harry E. Salyards 


With the oft-repeated story of people lining up at the 
mint to trade bagsful of large cents for the new Flying 
Eagles, one would think that the exchange of large cents 
for small cents was quickly accomplished after 1857. 
This was not the case. It not only took 40 years to ex- 
change less than a quarter of the total number of large 
cents minted, but small numbers of large cents contin- 
ued to be presented to the mint from the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve banks, to be melted, through at least 
fiscal 1954! The following figures are taken from the 
Annual Reports of the Director of the Mint, and refer in 
each case to the fiscal year; i.e., fiscal 1897 was July 1, 
1896 through June 30, 1897. 


Forty years after the Coinage Act of 1857 took effect, 
substantial annual melts of large cents were continuing. 
Data from the reports of 1895-1896-1897 may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Copper cents coined 156,288,744 
Melted in fiscal 1895 159,900 
Melted in fiscal 1896 185,239 
Melted in fiscal 1897 25,710 


Cumulative number melted through 6/30/1897 
37,840,903 


Copper cents outstanding on 6/30/1897 
118,477,751 


As of June 30, 1897, only 24.2% of the large cents 
ever made had been turned in for exchange! Clearly, no- 
where near the 118 million outstanding were saved for 
present day collectors! Many simply wore out, or were 
lost, or were turned into utilitarian objects for the home, 
or were privately melted for use in manufactures. Still, 
that remainder—75.8%—is striking in comparison with 
the oft-quoted survival figure of 4% for a number of the 
early dates. 


After 1897, the number of large cents melted never 
again approached the annual total of 1896. The average 
of the next 22 years was 16,453. There was an uptick in 
melts during the years the United States was involved in 
World War I, however, with 20,977 melted in fiscal 1918 
and 16,840 in fiscal 1919. By June 30, 1919, a total of 
38,202,903 large cents had been exchanged and melted. 
Over the next 26 years, that total crept up to 38,377,477, 
as noted in the 1945 Mint Report—the last year for 
which a cumulative total was given. This represents an 
annual average of 6714 pieces. 
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What about half cents? For many years, the re- 
ports simply cited the total coined value of half 
cents—$39,926.11—with blank lines in the “melted” 
and “outstanding” columns, and this apologetic foot- 
note: “there is no record of the melting of any old copper 
half-cents, but it is believed that few, if any, are now in 
circulation.” The 1931 report was the first to note a half 
cent melt: 64¢ worth. Those 128 coins were joined by 32 
in 1935, 208 in 1938, 48 in 1942, 10 in 1943, 64 in 1944, 
and $2.47 worth—almost 500 half cent coins!—in 1945. 
Clearly, the wartime demand for copper affected more 
than the alloy of the Lincoln cent. 


Beginning with fiscal 1946, cumulative “melted” and 
“outstanding” numbers are no longer given, replaced in- 
stead by the face value of pieces “withdrawn from mon- 
etary use” via the Treasury and Federal Reserve banks. 
The following totals of copper coins melted at the mint, 
their metal reclaimed for contemporary coinage, are 
given: 


1946 1837 large cents, no half cents 

1947 1354 large cents, 4 half cents 
1948 314 large cents, no half cents 
1949 2387 large cents, 10 half cents 
1950 1413 large cents, 246 half cents 
1951 1299 large cents, 12 half cents 
1952 310 large cents, 2 half cents 
1953 763 large cents, 18 half cents 
1954 296 large cents, no half cents 


Starting with the 1955 Mint Report, the different al- 
loys of obsolete cent coins are no longer reported, re- 
placed with a generic category of “uncurrent coins with- 
drawn from circulation.” (Through 1954, not only large 
cents and half cents, but also the copper-nickel cents of 
1857-1864 had been separately recorded—including 
837 pieces transferred from the Treasury and Federal 
Reserve banks, plus 30,531 “purchased” in fiscal 1950. 
Annual withdrawals of 1943 steel cents had also been 
recorded.) With a single aggregate of all types of cents 
withdrawn from circulation—totaling almost 21 million 
in fiscal 1955—the usefulness of the Mint Reports for 
the kind of detailed accounting I’ve described is at an 
end. 


In one sense, these last recorded years of large cent 
melts were minimal—averaging barely over 1100 coins 
per year—about one-sixth the annual average between 
1919 and 1945, and less than 7% of the average annual 
melt between 1897 and 1919. What is astounding to me 


is, 97 years after the Mint Act of 1857 rendered them _ broader historical context, 9973 large cents were melted 


obsolete, large cents were still appearing in bank de- 
posits, duly forwarded to the mint for melting. Or, in a 


at the mint in the first nine years after World War II. 
Who knew? 
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THE MINT BUYS COPPER IN 1792 


Ray Williams 





This ad from Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser, 


purchased in response to this ad found its way into the 


#4296, dated November 1, 1792 was noticed on eBay first cents and half cents. 


by Ray Williams. One wonders how much of the copper 
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A TRIP TO A NEW JERSEY BARBEQUE 


Chris McCawley 


When the phone rings at 3 a.m., it’s rarely good news. 
The female voice on the other end of the line was bright 
and cheery. It turns out that though my 8 a.m. flight to 
Newark was cancelled, there were a few other flights 
not connecting through Anchorage or Cabo San Lucas. 
Most of those landed in La Guardia or Kennedy. Wait! 
There was one seat on a flight through DFW to New- 
ark if I could get to Austin-Bergstrom Airport by 4:00 
a.m. for a 5:00 a.m. boarding. We made it by 4:15 and 
I zipped through security. I was carrying some Con- 
necticut coppers for viewing, but otherwise just a few 
shirts and a pair of shorts and change of jeans. It wasn’t 
a formal affair so I left my cummerbund at home. Hav- 
ing lived in Oklahoma and Texas for the last almost 50 
years, I already feel a bit of a stranger in a strange land 
when I go back East. 


As achild I traveled East by train from California and 
I knew when the El Capitan stopped in Chicago where 
we changed trains, we had arrived back East. When we 
finally arrived at our destination in Pittsburgh, PA we 
were officially on the East Coast! 


The flight from Austin to Dallas was easy; 35 minutes 
in the air and a five minute walk to Gate 22 for the 9 
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a.m. flight. Perhaps, I should have sensed the gate and 
the 5 a.m. boarding were a pre-figureing. Was it worth 
this kind of trip for a plate of ribs and some potato sal- 
ad? I looked fifty yard across the concourse at the Red 
and Yelllow Dickey’s BBQ pit sign “Best Texas BBQ!” 
Well, the ribs weren’t what I was going for. I just read 
my book. 


I was reading a book by futurist Malcolm Gladwell 
called Talking to Strangers. Actually, talking to strang- 
ers is not one of my phobias. “Not by a long shot!” my 
wife, Alice, has informed me. This book is about our 
human first impulse to believe those close to us or con- 
nected to us in some fashion will be honest with us. Our 
families, our social structures, our churches, our busi- 
ness ventures, our schools have at their core an assump- 
tion of good will and good intention. And our attempts 
at communication mirror this. (Lawyers not withstand- 
ing!) There seems to be a kernel of truth in this theory. 
But what of communication with those who are strange 
to us, who come from a different place geographically or 
philosophically? (In these days politically!) Aye, there’s 
the rub. We tend to believe those who we perceive to be 
like us (Bernie Madoff) and distrust those we see as dif- 


ferent (Macron or Putin). Sorting out who is like us and 
how is a difficult and sometimes risky task. It is some- 
thing a highway patrolman who is rigorously trained 
must do every time he approaches a driver’s side door. 


I board the plane a little early and sit in an aisle seat. 
Soon a nice looking and petite young woman takes the 
window seat. Shortly thereafter, here’s her husband, a 
heavily tattooed, 325 pounds of Hispanic/Samoan, who 
takes his place in the middle seat next to me. It is true I 
no longer closely resemble the chiseled 178 pounds of 
my youth (Yes, you may picture Michelangelo’s David). 
So, a 325 Ib Samoan and a...wait...who’s the guy in the 
middle of the Trevi Fountain Oceanus...Jason Mamoa, 
we’ll go with that. Yes, a little grayer and, oh, well ...All 
squeezed into two coach class seats meant for a couple 
teen soccer players. 


As it turns out, despite the physical discomfort, I have 
a great conversation with my Samoan sized seatmate 
who owns a couple of tattoo parlors in and near Harlin- 
gen, TX. He and his wife are on the way to an Iron & Ink 
competition in Seacaucus, NJ. The artistry of the work 
he has done is remarkable and possibly worthy of com- 
parison with past foreign artists from Florence or Rome 
with whom we are more familiar. His is a legitimate art 
form and possibly the most vital and popular American 
art form today. My new friend, Arturo, has won many 
awards which he showed me on his Facebook, but he 
is most proud of the eight employees his art supports in 
his hometown and the young tattoo artists he has men- 
tored. Did I consider getting a tattoo of a 1794 Liberty 
Cap Large Cent or a Vermont Landscape? Not so much. 
I don’t like needles. 


Having missed my original flights, my limo reserva- 
tion was no more. So, it was off to the nearest Advan- 
tage rent-a-car counter where a bright blue Hyundai 
awaited me. I tried to take the easiest route to Mantolok- 
ing, my destination, which consisted of a straight run 
south on 95, then east on 195. No worries. Just a light 
mist that turned to steady rain. Then to a dark, torren- 
tial downpour. It seemed like the New Jersey Turnpike 
was occupied only by 18 wheelers going 80 mph while I 
squinted to make out signs through the rain and swoosh 
of the windshield wipers I had turned up to 11. One 
truck passed me on the inside drenching my little Hyun- 
dai and blocking all but a glimpse of the 1195 East exit 
sign. I had already stopped once for 20 minutes thinking 
the rain would slow down. Now I considered just pull- 
ing off at the next exit and skipping the U-turn to find 
the nearest Red Roof Inn. I slowed, straining to see the 
signage for the next exit. Like a dream or an image from 
a Twilight Zone episode, I see the exit sign, NJ Turn- 
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pike, Exit 5. And then an epiphany! Hey, my old col- 
lege roommate, Bob Welstead, lives off Exit 5 then Mt. 
Holly. Yes, Mt. Holly, New Jersey! Almost as famous to 
me as Asbury Park! 


I pulled off the turnpike and into Sage Motors Car 
Dealership’s parking lot. Now that is a name. Sage Mo- 
tors, not Honest Stan’s, but Stan the Car Sage. I might 
steal that. Not Chris, “the Collector’s Friend”, but Chris, 
“the Coin Sage.” Maybe I’ll trademark this and leave it 
to Kraljevich in my will 


So, I pull into Stan’s parking lot and call Bob. Miracu- 
lously, he answers. 


“Bob, what’s the weather like?” 

“It’s raining cats,” Bob says. “How about you?” 
“Yea, it’s raining real hard,” I reply. 

“Where are you, Chris?” 

“I’m in the parking lot at Sage Motors.” 


“What! Here in Mt. Holly? It’s just a couple blocks 
from here!” 


“See you in five minutes then, Bob. Come pick me up! 
I follow Bob back to his house only a few blocks away. 


I met Bob about 45 years ago? (Ouch!) At the time 
Bob really did resemble Jason Mamoa and was a big 
time high school running back in New Jersey. He came 
to the University of Oklahoma to play football and study 
meteorology, but soon found himself sandwiched be- 
tween two future NFL stars, Greg Pruitt and Joe Wash- 
ington. (Also, blindsided by advanced calculus and 
first year Spanish. Amazingly, the connection between 
Socrates and Heideger proved no problem.) Bob and I 
shared a special spot on the OU track team which might 
best be described as third leg and anchor on the B re- 
lay. There are real former track stars on the coin circuit. 
Sheridan Downey was the top high school triple jumper 
in the country and went to Stanford on a track scholar- 
ship (presumably he was okay with the calculus). Paul 
Montgomery ran at Baylor and still holds the Big Eight 
record in the 440 hurdles. If you ask him, he’II say it’s 
because they run meters now not yards. But his time was 
48 seconds and change. So, anyway, Bob and I were not 
that. But we still had many glory days’ stories to re-tell 
over a couple of beers. And I appreciated the warm, dry 
guest room. 


Next morning Bob showed me his backyard garden. I 
think “festooned with” would be the phrase to describe 
the many varieties of plants and flowers interspersing 
the imported Red Birch trees and the full-grown Doug- 
las Fir. Not grown from a Home Depot Christmas tree. 


But 800 pounds when hauled in by a crane and placed 
next to the, ahem, gazebo. (I’m pretty sure Franco Har- 
ris has one...). After the tour Bob graciously guided us 
to 1195 and onto Manaloking. I followed his Subaru in 
my blue midget car. 


Mantoloking is a beautiful seaside town and appears 
to have fully recovered from the effects of Hurricane 
Sandy that suddenly brought much destruction and ex- 
tensive flooding. We parked outside our host’s house 
and, following a Texas tradition, I pulled into and parked 
in the neighbor’s driveway. So they would not feel be- 
reft of visitors. Bob and I spend an hour or so talking 
politics or economics before he has to go. Anyway, a 
slow trickle of other visitors has begun. 


By now you get the idea that the allure of Mantolok- 
ing is not just the ambience of the beautiful seaside 
town, but the gathering of like minded souls. An outsid- 
er would look at the assemblage of persons that would 
come to this place and judge them to be a gathering of 
strangers. The dress is mostly casual, khakis and button 
down shirts or jeans and t-shirts, or maybe a stray bit 
of tie dye in honor of colonial specialist, Tom Rinaldo, 
who is missing this time. 


I have brought a collection of Connecticut Coppers 
Kevin Vinton and I are planning to sell in the fall of 
2020. Others have brought other colonials to share or 
display or maybe brag about. That is the binding ele- 
ment that makes us not strangers and if I can contort a 
phrase: more kind than kin. 


The next few days are spent looking at old coins, talk- 
ing about their histories, speculating about their manu- 
facture, arguing (politely) about their origins. But also 
just being friends. 


Here is a sampling of jokes and stories that pass as 
jokes and jokes told as stories. I’m trying to preserve 
people’s privacy, but if you know some of the attendees 
you might guess their identity: 


I guess you heard there is an epidemic of crows be- 
ing hit by semis on the Boston Turnpike. It seems that 
the crows would land on the freeway to eat the remains 
of dead squirrels and such. The lead bird would hear 
when a car approached and call out “Caw, Caw” and 
the crows would scatter to safety. But when a truck ap- 
proaches the lead crow couldn’t cry out “Truck, Truck”, 
so the crows got hit. 


Despite this joke a crowd gathered around this joke 
teller as if he were a campfire on a cold night listen- 
ing to remarkably told vivid stories of old time collec- 
tors and their collections or the past dealers, sainted and 
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not so sainted, that handled the collections. There were 
some pretty great minds curled at his feet. It reminded 
me of the Jack Kennedy comment to a roomful of Nobel 
Prize winners: “This is the greatest assemblage of brain 
power ever seated in this room with the exception of 
when Thomas Jefferson ate dinner here alone.” I must 
tread lightly here. I know my host favors Hamilton over 
Jefferson! 


You might have wondered along with the author what 
was in Yankee Doodle’s pocket. But the author of that 
book keeps his most prized possession on the floor of 
his office. 


His grandmother was a tough old broad and he has 
the material proof. During the flu epidemic of 1918, his 
grandmother gained local notoriety for going into the 
houses of the sick and caring for them when others were 
afraid of any contact for fear of catching the disease. In 
one instance she went into the house, pulled two dead 
bodies out, buried them, then went back in to care for 
the remaining family members. In these days of EMTs 
and ambulances, we think little of the need for care from 
neighbors, but it earned local fame in 1918. 


The story continues as the grandmother had purchased 
a whole wagonload of fertilizer (we in Texas/Oklahoma 
know what that would be; for the rest of you, it’s not 
a few bags of EZ Grow lawn fertilizer and a gallon of 
Round Up). Anyway, she had parked the load of fertil- 
izer outside the house when a big storm came up. 


Afraid of the load being blown away and lost in the 
storm, she ran out and threw a tarp over the fertilizer, 
and then tossed heavy bags of Portland cement on top of 
the tarp. Then, for good measure, she sat on top of one 
of the bags to make sure the tarp would not blow away 
in the lightning, wind, and rainstorm. She sat all through 
the night. As it turned out, after the storm passed and 
the sun came out, they came to find that the cement had 
hardened preserving a perfect imprint of her derriere for 
uh, posterity. This prized possession sits on the floor of 
the office as testimony that his grandmother was a true 
hardass in the best Mountain Woman tradition. 


This story was followed by two stories both concern- 
ing a lack of water. 


An expert on Puffy Heads and Skeletons Hands re- 
counts a moving story of young love and hunger from 
his youth: 


So, me and this chick skip school one day. My parents 
are out of town. Anyway, we get hungry. I ask her what 
she likes to eat. She says she likes lobster. So, I go out 
and get us a couple live lobsters. But I don’t know how 


to cook no lobster and then it turns out neither does she. 
My parents have bought one of these microwave ovens 
that are just out and had it installed in the kitchen. Now, 
this is a new gadget for me and I’m still figuring out 
how you use it, but I say, “Hey, we should be able to 
cook these lobsters in this microwave.” She asks, “Well, 
how?” and I say, “I don’t know. Why don’t we dial 411. 
They’re supposed to give you information.” So, I call to 
ask. This nice woman answers and I ask her. She tells 
me how to cook a lobster in the microwave. She says, 
“First, you put the lobsters in some water. Then, you put 
them in the microwave on high for six minutes or what- 
ever and then they should be done. Good eating!” Well, 
I put the lobster in some water and then I take them out 
and put them in the microwave. I have to be real careful 
cause the lobsters are still trying to snip at me and what- 
not trying to get away. So, I threw them in and slammed 
the door, cranked up the microwave on high and turned 
it on. But pretty soon the lobsters are scrambling around 
and pounding on the door: “Hey, it’s f ***ing hot in 
here, let us out.” Then, all of a sudden, they just explode 
all over my parents’ brand new microwave. Turns out I 
was supposed to leave them in the bowl of water, but she 
didn’t say that. We didn’t get to eat those lobsters! 


Contrast that with the following story, the author of 
which should get narrowed down in the first eight words: 


We are driving home from church one Sunday and stop 
at a restaurant for something to eat. The waiter comes 
out bringing us glasses of water. My friend reaches for 
his glass and accidentally just knocks it over. The water 
runs everywhere and covers the table. The waiter is very 
nice about it and cleans everything up. He goes in the 
back saying he will get my friend another glass of water. 
When he comes back he has water for my friend, but it 
is ina sippy cup! We all laughed. We left him a good tip! 


I had a good time and learned a lot of strange words 
and phrases. Here is a short list and what they appar- 
ently do not mean: 


Coulterless- Not what Waylon Jennings would be if 
Jesse Colter caught him fooling around. 


Lost hub-Not a spouse likely to be found at the nearest 
tavern. 


Found hub- See above. 


A Doubloon isn’t just pirate money? (But sometimes 
maybe it is.) 
An ECU is not a big flightless bird. 


A Running Fox is not a small animal being chased by 
a big horse. 
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A Floating Tree is not a necessity for a log rolling 
competition. 


A Deer Head is not hung on the wall. 
Skeleton Family: Nothing to do with Halloween. 


But a chop mark is just what it sounds like: an owner 
mark chopped into a coin. 


A “privy” is a delicate mark the mintmaster has placed 
in the die and not a polite term for outhouse. 


NNB Does not stand for Non Numismatic Buffoon: 
But this is something no one at this gathering was ever 
made to feel. 


I have always been surprised by the bonding, the con- 
nections formed by the common appreciation for our 
little metal talismans. The stories that we discover and 
our desire to have them shared. Exactly the opposite of 
“One ring to rule them all.” Our humble copper artifacts 
somehow bring diverse people together. It is what I have 
witnessed for over 40 years. It is what I saw here. 


The weekend ended with a series of talks that ran from 
the lighthearted ‘look what I found on eBay’ to I found 
this rare ‘colonial with a metal detector,’ to ‘I found the 
original hub for the 104ff Fugio and it is going to change 
everything we believe about Fugio cents.’ The barbeque 
itself was a well-lubricated festive affair with a large at- 
tendance and plenty of really good barbeque. 


I had an easy flight home and was happy to be up- 
graded to first class. My seatmate was a young woman 
on her way back from New York. She turned out to be an 
associate of the producer of Come From Away, a musi- 
cal that concerns itself with the fate of the passengers 
of 38 planes unexpectedly diverted to the small town of 
Gander, Nova Scotia after all planes were re-routed dur- 
ing 9/11. Seven thousand strangers are welcomed into 
the small town where they are fed, housed, and treated 
as family. 


“A cathartic reminder of the capacity for human kind- 
ness in even the worst of times; the triumph of human- 
ity over hate.” were some of the critics’ evaluations. 


So, who is the stranger? Strangers are who you choose 
them to be. It’s a choice we make. 


When we invite 50 acquaintances into our home for 
several days to share our space, to eat our food, drink 
our wine and beer and water. 


Or when we share our life story with the graybearded, 
untattooed Anglo randomly seated next to one on the 
plane. 


It’s a choice to not let old friends become strangers. 


It’s a choice to allow others’ ideas or values share 
space with our own firmly held values and hard won 
discriminations. 


I hope I'll be invited back for another NJ Barbeque. 
This time I will not go as a stranger and it turns out, New 
Jersey is not so strange a land at all. Newark, though—I 
do reserve judgment on Newark. 
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FINDING A 1796-S82 (R5) AND AN 1807 SMALL 7/6-S272 (R4+) 


WHILE ACQUIRING A 1793 C-2 (R3) 


Howard Spencer Pitkow 


In my last publication for Penny- Wise (October, 2019), 
entitled “Hodgepodge 1, I discussed two of my copper 
finds—a very scarce 1803-S264 (R4+) and a rare 1806 
C-3 (R5). In this twenty-ninth article, I will discuss in a 
succinct format two other interesting finds as follows: 


1. Arare 1796-S82 in VG8 (RS) 
2. Avery scarce 1807 small 7/6-S272 in Fr2 (R4+) 


Additionally, I will explain for the readership how I 
traded one of the above coppers, a duplicate, for a coin I 
always cherished—a 1793 half cent. 


Find Number 1:1796-S82 (R5) 


As I attended the Tri-State Coin Show in February, 
2019 in Langhorne, PA, I noticed an unattributed 1796 
LIBERTY CAP large cent for sale by the dealer from 
whom I bought the unattributed 1803-S264 (October, 
2019). Upon inspection, I net graded the copper as a 
VG8. What caught my attention was the reverse, which 
had a triple leaf under both the “UN” of UNITED and 
“AM” of AMERICA (Reverse B). Only three varieties 
have this reverse configuration in the 1796 LIBERTY 
CAPS: S82 (R5), S83 (R4) and S84 (R3). I presently 
own all three of these varieties. As with the 1803-S264, 
the dealer again used the “Greysheet” average prices for 
each date’s grade. Even though I had all three varieties, 
I decided to buy the coin. According to his “Greysheet” 
average pricing, we agreed upon a price that I paid in 
cash. The next evening I successfully attributed the coin 
as the rare S82 (R5). (I bought my first S82 from EAC’ er 
Jim Long on 6/17/12). Although the aforementioned 
three varieties have the same REVERSE B diagnostics, 


the S82 obverse characteristics are unique as follows: 
1. The “L” of LIBERTY touches the cap. 
Faint break from the rim to bridge of nose. 


3. The pole is in contact with the bust for about 
half of its length. 


But wait! This is not the end of the story. Since I now 
had two $82’s, I decided to trade my newly purchased 
one for a 1793 half cent. They are so rare that only 
35,334 were minted. In Jeff Noonan’s “1/200 Survey,” 
published in 2015, there were only 77 registered for the 
four 1793 varieties. 


The following week at the Trevose Coin Show (Trev- 
ose, PA) one of the dealers I occasionally dealt with just 
happened to have a 1793 half cent. Therefore I traded 
my 1796-S82 plus cash to obtain his 1793 C-2 G6—my 
69" half cent variety! 


Find Number 2: 1807 SMALL 7/6, S-272 (R4+) 


In November 2018, I was at the Burlington Coin Show 
in New Jersey where I had made arrangements to meet 
a familiar dealer in order to buy 171 of his low-grade 
large cents. Although they were mainly middle and late 
dates there were eight early dates. One of these was to 
become my SECOND 1807 small 7/6 (S-272). My first 
1807 small 7/6 was obtained in November 2016 at the 
Whitman Coin Show in Baltimore, MD. I wrote an arti- 
cle about this find in the April 2017 issue of Penny- Wise. 


In my next article for Penny-Wise, I will discuss the 
circumstances that enabled me to find a 1797 C-3c 
(R6+) half cent. 
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MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 


Ed Fuhrman 


When I began collecting Half Cents in 1996, my in- 
terests were focused primarily on the Draped Busts. The 
first Half Cent I actually held in my hands was an 1804 


C-6 spiked chin. I really loved the design and overall 
look of the Draped Bust. For some reason, they captured 
my imagination. So, for the next 10 years, I specialized 


in these coins and collected them exclusively. There are 
31 different die varieties for the Draped Busts. (32 if 
you want to include the de-listed 1804 C-3 as a separate 
variety)* 


My initial goal was to acquire a premium high grade 
example of each die variety. For half of the varieties I 
needed, this was a possibility. Five of them are consid- 
ered R1 or R2 and are obtainable in AU or better. Now 
of course, this is not to say it was a quick or easy task. It 
can take a few years to track down problem free, choice 
examples of even the most common Half Cent varieties. 
But, I am in no rush. I’m in this for the long haul, as 
they say. 


Like most collectors, I am always on a budget. This 
forces me to make smart choices when buying certain 
pieces. If two coins I need for my collection come up 
for sale at the same time, and I could only afford to 
buy one, I have an important decision to make: How to 
choose which coin to buy? It’s quite simple, really. You 
just have to ask yourself—which variety is less likely 
to come up for sale again in the near future? And that 
is how you decide. In most cases, the rarer variety is 
one you buy. There are fewer of these available and will 
almost certainly trade less often than a common coin. 


As the years went by, my collection advanced. | at- 
tended multiple auctions and chased after the choice ex- 
amples I wanted. I was very fortunate that I was able to 
cherry pick many of the rarer varieties. These included 
1803 C-2, 1804 C-2, 1804 C-3, 1804 C-4, 1804 C-7, 
1805 C-2, 1805 C-3, 1806 C-2 and 1806 C-3. After a 10- 
year period, I was able to put together a very nice set of 
Draped Busts. I now had 29 out of 31 Cohen Varieties. 
Only two were missing from my set, the 1808 C-1 and 
the 1802 C-1. Both of these are extremely rare and very 
expensive. Even in low grades, these rarities command 
five figure price tags. This put them beyond my reach 
from a price perspective. My only chance in completing 
the set was to cherry pick them. 


In June 2017, the cherry picking gods decided to bless 
me with their good fortune and I found an unattributed 
1808 C-1 in an NGC holder for $90. I wrote an article 
about this discovery in the April 2018 issue of P-W. 
In that article I talked about the fact that the only rare 


*The 1804 C-3 or spikeless chin was once thought to be a 
separate variety. American Half Cents author Roger Co- 
hen included it as variety in the first edition of his book. 
He then de-listed it in the second edition of his book after 
learning it was actually an early die state of the 1804 C-5 
variety before the spike chin damage to the die occurred. 
Avid collectors of the series still usually refer to it as a C-3 
despite its de-listed status. 
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Draped Bust variety that I have not found unattributed 
is the 1802 C-1. And I mentioned in that article, it was 
unlikely I’d find one unattributed because it is such a 
well-known rarity. Its appearance in the Redbook makes 
it highly sought after, and it would be highly unlikely 
someone would miss it. 


Well, guess what folks? I was dead wrong. And in this 
case, I could not be happier to have been dead wrong 
about something. 


In August 2018, a low grade 1803 Half Cent was put 
up for auction on eBay. There was only one small is- 
sue with the coin. It was not an 1803. It was actually an 
1802! Now in all fairness to the seller, the 1802 obverse 
in low grade usually has a very weak date. Unless you 
are familiar with how this overdate looks, it can often 
be mistaken for other things. I’ve actually cherry picked 
two 1802 C-2’s because the sellers thought the top loop 
of the “2” in the date was an 8. The fact that this hap- 
pened twice showed me it was possible for the obverse 
to be mistaken for a more common date coin. In this 
case, the seller saw the top of the “2” and thought it was 
a “3” and listed it as such in the auction. This is an easy 
mistake to make on a coin in this condition. 


My first clue that this piece was not an 1803 was the 
reverse. I could see enough detail that I was sure it was 
the reverse of 1800. This reverse was only used for two 
Draped Bust varieties, the common 1800 C-1 and the 
very rare 1802 C-1. Now I just needed to figure out 
which one it was. It can be quite challenging to properly 
attribute a low grade coin like this—especially when the 
photos of it are out of focus, dark, or tilted. With a venue 
like eBay, it’s pretty much a crapshoot when it comes to 
this. Luckily, in this case, the photos were clear enough 
for me to make a positive identification. As an advanced 
collector of the series, I’ve learned to memorize mul- 
tiple attribution points of each and every variety. This 
way, I can easily differentiate the sometimes-subtle dif- 
ferences between varieties. This is especially important 
when viewing coins in person at a coin show or auction. 


After a few minutes of study, I was able to determine it 
was indeed the 1802 reverse of 1800—otherwise known 
as the 1802 C-1. The 1800 and 1802 obverse dies look 
similar to each other. Sometimes the “usual” attribution 
points are insufficient, so I have learned to use my own. 
In this case, the position of the letter “E” in Liberty was 
the key in making a positive attribution for the 1802 ob- 
verse. The “E” is a little further left in relation to the 
hair compared to the 1800 obverse. The “2” in the date 
is faint, but visible. However, you need to have the coin 
in hand to see it. 


The auction was not a “buy it now.” It was a full sev- $100. Has anyone ever done that before? Who knows, 
en-day auction with a starting price of $19. I nervously maybe I’m the first person to achieve this. Either way, I 
awaited the end of the sale. My fears of being outbid hope my fellow collectors reading this article will real- 
quickly faded as I entered my bid in the final moments _ ize that these rarities are still out there just waiting to 
of the auction. No one else spotted it, and I ended up _ be scooped up by knowledgeable numismatists. It just 
getting the coin for the opening bid of $19. A few days takes the willingness to look, learn, and never give up 
later, my newly found 1802 C-1 arrived in the mail. I the search. 
celebrated with a few fist pumps into the air 
and IJ think I may have even yelled “Finally!” 
My wife stared at me with a look of bewil- 
derment. I explained to her that this was the 
final piece of a puzzle that I started working F 
on way back in 1996. It only took 22 years to 
get all 31 Draped Bust Half Cent varieties. 
Mission accomplished! 


The fact that I was able to do this without 
laying out huge amounts of money for the 
rarer pieces is the real accomplishment here. 
Every Draped Bust variety R5 or greater I was able to — (photo taken at an angle so the reader can see the de- 
cherry-pick unattributed, and in some cases for less than tails described in the article) 
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1794 HAYS-8 REDISCOVERED 


Pete Smith 


The 1794 Starred Reverse cent owned by William in 1901. Coins from both collections were included in 
Wallace Hays and untraced since 1907 emerged from the Hays-Phelps cabinet of the cents of 1794. The col- 
obscurity in a recent 2020 auction. The only previously — lection was sold in 1906 to Charles Gordon Zug who 
known photograph, showing the reverse only, appeared held them only briefly until consigning them to auction 
in Varieties of United States Cents of the Year 1794, with Lyman Low. 
published by Edward Frossard and William Wallace 


: Low included these in his auction of March 7, 1907. 
Hays in 1893. 


The first 56 lots of the sale had lot numbers that matched 
the Hays numbers. These were followed by three lots 
“Not in Hays.” This coin, as lot 8, sold for $15 to Clin- 
ton H. Stearns of Wakefield, Massachusetts, and then 
the pedigree trail turned cold. When the Stearns collec- 
tion was sold by Mayflower in 1966, a Starred Reverse 
was not included. 





On February 23, I received an email inquiry from Al 
Boka asking if I could trace the Starred Reverse cent 
recently sold by Heritage as lot 3008 on February 20. 
The brief lot description included this comment, “This 
piece doesn’t match any example in our photographic 
record of 62 different Starred Reverse cents.” Referring 
to my file of Starred Reverse cents formed over several 
decades, I identified this piece as the Hays-8 that was 
missing since 1907. 





In 1893, only about six examples of the Starred Re- 
verse cent were identified. It is unknown where Hays 
acquired the coin that was plated in his book. Hays was 
born in Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, June 7, 1821, and died 
there on July 9, 1899. After his death, his coins were 
acquired by dealer Charles Steigerwalt of Lancaster, 


Pennsylvania. Hays marked the edge of his cents with the Maris 


number in white ink. This could quickly identify the 


Steigerwalt also acquired the Henry Phelps collection coin, but the edge is now obscured in a PCGS holder, 
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1374.97/84953037. Condition is “Environmental Dam- 
age-F Detail.” It was assigned an EAC grade of Good 4 
and sold for $16,800. 





Al Boka collaborated with Mark Borckardt to come 
up with a theory for an extended pedigree for the coin. 
Clinton H. Stearns died in 1936 and the collection passed 
to his son, George. George died in 1965 and the collec- 
tion was consigned to Mayflower, A sister Helen died in 
1968 and sister Gertrude died in 1983. None of the three 
Stearns siblings were married, nor had children. Perhaps 
the Starred Reverse remained with Gertrude until her 
death, passing to an unknown heir. 


A coin dealer in upstate New York found the coin in 


a dealer junk box at a Boston coin show around 1985 
and bought it for $9. He did not attribute it as a Starred 
Reverse until later. He retained the coin for 35 years un- 
til consigning it to Heritage for their sale in 2020. In a 
message to Heritage, he wrote, “the time has come to 
liquidate most of my coins, because, as we all know, my 
heirs would never get as good a price for them as I can.” 


The Hays-8 was one of the highlights of the 1907 sale. 
In that sale, the Hays-9 (S-52) brought $19. With a cen- 
tury-long pedigree, that coin sold for $49,450 in 2013. 
In 1907 The Hays-13 (S-55) and Hays-28 (S-34) each 
brought $15, the same as the Hays-8. Today we appreci- 
ate the value of the coin and celebrate the extension of 
the pedigree. Somewhere along the way the value of the 
coin was lost. Perhaps an heir sold it for a fraction of its 
value. 


Perhaps this should be a warning for all collectors. Do 
our heirs appreciate the value of our collections? What 
should we be doing to assure the same does not hap- 
pen with our valuables? While enjoying items preserved 
from the past, I worry about the future value of collec- 
tions. 
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ABOUT THE “CAP” ON LIBERTY CAP COINAGE 


Daniel Trollan 


During all of the years that I’ve collected large 
cents, and especially Liberty Cap cents, I occasion- 
ally admired and wondered about her cap. What was 
the story with that cap? Why did they have her posing 
with the cap on so many coins, including large cents, 
half cents, silver coins, colonial coins, and medals? 





Figure 1. 1794 Liberty Cap Large Cent S-18b 
Variety 
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Figure 2. 1793 Liberty Cap Half Cent 


In my early conversations, some hypothesized that it 
was a French style; that American women of the time 
wanted to be in this style and carry the cap but did not 
want it on their hair. So, they would stand in such a way 
as to make it appear as though they were with a cap but 
not actually touching their hair. 





Figure 3. 1794 New York Talbot Allum Lee 





Figure 4. 5 oz. Silver Libertas Americana 
Contemporary Medal 


I was fascinated to discover that the true history of it 
goes much deeper. 


It turns out that the symbolism of the liberty cap 
comes directly from the American Revolution. At the 
time, in order to pay for the troops stationed in the colo- 
nies, Britain had decided to impose dozens of unwanted 
taxes, including the infamous Stamp Act of 1765. This 
required stamps to be placed as proof of payment of the 
new tax on all forms of paper, ranging from contracts to 
newspapers -- even playing cards. 


This offensive tax, in particular, led to public demon- 
strations by outraged colonists, who became known as 
the Sons of Liberty, and who fought back against these 
taxes that had been imposed on them without consult- 
ing the colonial legislatures. They took up the famous 
motto “no taxation without representation”, and it was 
their organized resistance that led to the first-ever joint 
assembly of the thirteen colonies to petition and protest. 
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Well-schooled in history, the Sons of Liberty found a 
symbol in the historic pileus cap. The cap had originated 
in Ancient Greece as a simple cap of “travelers, work- 
men, and sailors”,! but during Ancient Roman times it 
came to symbolize liberty. When Roman officials freed 
slaves, it was through special ceremonies where the 
slaves’ heads were shaved, and they then received the 
cap to wear as a visible mark of their newfound freedom. 
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My lovely wife Geney poses with a liberty cap. 


When the Roman dictator Julius Caesar was named 
dictator perpetuo, or “dictator for life”, it was clear 
to many that he had thereby eliminated the essential 
checks and balances of the Roman constitutional Re- 
public. In response, Caesar was assassinated by a group 
known as the Liberatores. As they marched through the 
streets afterward with their weapons held high, one of 
them carried a pileus on the tip of his spear to symbolize 
Rome’s new freedom from the tyranny of the dictator. 
The concept of the liberty pole was born. 





The liberty pole depicted on an Abraham Lincoln 
Proclamation of Freedom 1909 postcard. 


Building on this symbolism, the Sons of Liberty 
erected a liberty pole near their famous Liberty Tree in 
Boston, where they held daily protests. Other cities fol- 
lowed suit, erecting their own liberty poles. 


Much fighting between revolutionaries and the Brit- 
ish occurred around the liberty poles, with the British 
tearing them down only to see them erected the very 


same night. During the Siege of Boston, aware of the 
symbolism of the Liberty Tree, loyalists cut it down and 
used it for firewood. At the end of the war, American 
patriots erected a liberty pole on the spot, where it was 
declared, “The world should never forget the spot where 
once stood Liberty Tree.”” 


To these revolutionaries, it only made sense to in- 
clude the liberty cap on the first coins to come from the 
United States Mint. It was a symbol of liberty now seen 
around the world and a tradition carried on by many, 
notably the French, who, replacing the pileus with a 
Phrygian cap with its crest tilted over, used it during 
their own revolution in 1789. 

La liberté, oil on canvas, 1794, 
Musée de la Révolution francais 
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PRACTICAL GRADING 


Ray Rouse 


I know of no subject involving coin collecting that has 
more written about it than grading. Basically put, it is 
mostly nonsense. 


Recently I sent a group of coins that I was planning 
to sell (we are helping fund grandchildren’s college) to 
PCGS for grading. Now I don’t normally do this, but 
newer collectors seem to need the comfort of a grade on 
a slab in order to consider buying a coin. While I could 
dispute the grades assigned by the third party grader, 
that is not the point of this article. I noted that one of the 
coins came back slabbed as XF 45 details, environmen- 
tal damage. When this same coin sold at auction in 2008 
it was graded F 15 with no mention of environmental 
damage. In the auction we had a respected cataloguer, 
Bob Grellman, calling the coin an EAC 15, while re- 
cently an unnamed PCGS grader called it a 45 with en- 
vironmental problems. This seems like quite a range. 
What is going on? 


Strangely enough, the item in question is in the Con- 
dition Census for this tough R5 variety. Generally it is 
listed as number 6 to 8 in every Condition Census list. 
Thus, regardless of what you grade it, this coin is one of 
the better ones around. As such this half cent has, to my 
knowledge, been owned at least twice by three different 
collectors: the late Bill Weber, Russ Butcher, and my- 
self. How can this be? Well, it is not only a nice example 
of the variety, it is also a nice example of the later die 
state. As such it was the best example of the variety that 
we initially found. Then as we acquired one of the finer 
examples, say CC #s | to 4, it became available for trade 
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with other collectors or sold to raise more collecting 
funds. Only to be reacquired for the die state as funds 
and interest allowed. Often, of course, followed by be- 
ing traded or sold again as other coins were pursued. 


If this had been two different coins instead of one coin 
with two different grades, and the question was, would 
you rather buy an F 15 coin or an XF 45 coin with some 
troubles, then the grades given by the cataloguer and 
PCGS matter. Both the cataloguer and the grader were 
trying to convey the same message: that this is a bet- 
ter than average example but it does have some imper- 
fections. However, the cataloguer used EAC net grad- 
ing and thus gave his evaluation of the coin, while the 
PCGS grader gave only a “details” grade and ducked the 
question of the coin’s relative value in respect to other 
examples. This seems to be the normal PCGS method 
of treating “problem coins.” Why are we paying slab 
services to grade coins if they aren’t going to provide us 
guidance in comparing them with other coins? 


Early coin literature had descriptive adjectives such 
as Fine or Uncirculated, but before the Sheldon grad- 
ing scale came along, no numbers were used. So as an 
“old timer,” to my mind coins have the few descriptive 
grades I grew up with: Fair, About Good, Good, Very 
Good, Fine, Very Fine, Extremely Fine, About Uncircu- 
lated and Uncirculated. This grading reflected the detail 
found on the coin. Grading guides taught us what de- 
tail was needed for each grade. However by themselves 
these grades were unable to convey the many subtleties 
that separate two coins with similar detail. So, after the 


Sheldon grading scale came along, auction houses and 
dealer price lists added further numeric and verbal de- 
scriptions in an attempt to provide clarity. A Very Fine 
coin could now have four different numerical grades: 
20, 25, 30 or 35. Uncirculated coins now have eleven 
numeric grades. The adjectives used are endless: “es- 
sentially flawless, deep mirrors, iridescent rose, traces 
of mint red, golden brown, nicely reflective” (these de- 
scriptions are all from ONE coin described in a recent 
catalogue). Of course, there are now third party grading 
services to be sure we value a coin correctly. After all, 
how could a collector decide if he liked the coin without 
help from a grading service? Then there are the CAC 
stickers that create an impression of superior value for 
some coins. Today, my MS 63 is not as nice as your 
MS 63 with a sticker on it. Now, I knew it wasn’t as 
nice as your friend’s MS 64, but I thought mine was as 
good as yours. However when the coin has both pluses 
and minuses, as the coin described at the start of this es- 
say, adding more detailed descriptions just leads to more 
confusion. It seems simpler is best. 


Jack Robinson had it right. In his COR (Copper Quotes 
by Robinson) he had only three descriptive words: 


Choice, Average, or Scudzy. Now I use three different 
words: Nice, Normal, or Ugly, but the idea is the same. 
Is an ugly coin with XF details better than a nice coin 
with Fine details? I don’t know and frankly I don’t much 
care. The price paid in the market will decide which of 
the two so described coins is the more expensive. For 
me the “better” coin is always the nice one, the one I 
would like to have in my collection. If you like the coin 
and would love to have it in your collection, then it is a 
GREAT coin. If you don’t like the coin, then no matter 
what the technical grade, how “cheap” the price, or how 
great the rarity, then it is not the coin for you! 


The key to building a great collection is to buy coins 
not because of their high detail grades, but as normal 
or better examples of coins that clearly show what you 
are wanting to show: the variety, the die state, the die 
rotation, the undertype, the clash marks—whatever. So 
the best advice I can give you is, STOP LOOKING AT 
THE SLAB GRADE FIRST, AND START BY LOOK- 
ING AT THE COIN! If it is “Normal” or “Nice,” and it 
shows what you want it to show, then you can haggle 
about the price—but its grade is “Collectable.” That is 
all there is to it. End of story. 
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ADVICE FOR NEW MEMBERS, PART 8 


Hugh Bodell 


When I started out, I had ordered three large cents 
from fixed price lists before I knew what an S number or 
N number was. S or N refer to varieties covered in the 
Sheldon (early dates) or the Newcomb (middle and late 
dates) books. I realized I needed to learn the language of 
the numismatists. 


Nowadays, a great place to start is by reading numis- 
matic glossaries. They are often in the back of books 
that cover several denominations of coins. There are a 
few in our EAC literature. Search “numismatic glos- 
sary” on the internet and you will find many choices to 
read. 


You should also read auction catalogs to learn how 
coins, strikes and planchets are described. Learn about 
terms like CC or near CC, whizzed, buffed, burnished 
and dipped. You should know that recolored means that 
the coin was cleaned in the past and likely still shows it 
though it is likely more desirable than a bright orange 
one. You should know that matte means rough but is not 
as rough or as bad as micrograiny, environmental dam- 
age, granular, porous or corroded. Learn about faded 
color, mottled, dent, nick, bump, bruise, pinprick, pock, 
hole attempt, gouge, scrape and cut. Learn about green, 
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speckled trout, autumn leaves, wood grained, flow lined, 
rust spots, grease spots, low spots, carbon spots, ver- 
digris and puffs. You should know what we call each 
of the various types of striking anomalies—a/k/a error 
coins—and that misaligned may mean that only one side 
is off-center. There are other types of misalignment. 


You should learn the nicknames of our popular vari- 
eties like the Q, the Three Errors, and the Harpooned 
Whale. We count the stars and the berries and the leaves 
from the bottom of the coin clockwise around the coin. 
T4 refers to the last T in the word CENT on a large 
cent. Other letters used more than once in the legend 
are counted the same way as the leaves. Thus, the T’s 
in UNITED STATES are, in order, T1, T2 and T3. For 
middle dates we refer to star 6 as it relates to the coro- 
net point (left, right, at) and not to the coronet point as 
it relates to star 6. You should have an idea of what is 
meant by near choice, average plus, average or scudzy. 
You must learn to what our rarity ratings refer, a kind 
of shorthand for the number of any variety known/ex- 
pected to exist. And lastly, you should know that “no re- 
serve” means that a coin at auction opens at zero amount 
and not $9.99 as misused on eBay. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


John Moshier writes, 


My new member materials including the October 
Penny-Wise arrived today. The only thing I have read 
so far is your introduction to the October issue, but it 
moved me to drop this note. 


Your introduction perfectly captured the reasons I like 
collecting old coins. I was searching my parents’ pocket 
change as an early sixties’ five year old before I started 
studying history in school, and my love of history led to 
my undergrad major in the subject and lifelong informal 
study. Old coins are indeed historical artifacts that have 
been lovingly passed on from collector to collector as 
caretakers, something like preserving old art, museum 
pieces, or even valuable old violins. 


I recently got my oldest American coin, an 1804 half 
cent, minted during the presidency of Thomas Jefferson 
and the same year Lewis and Clark set out to see what 


Jefferson’s admittedly unconstitutional purchase of 
Louisiana consisted of. 


I am really looking forward to my EAC membership. 


ok 


Hugh Bodell writes, 


I enjoyed Bill Eckberg’s article in the last Penny- 
Wise about overlays of large cent heads. It improved 
my understanding of those head style differences. Like 
every good article, it left me wanting more. I was hoping 
he could cover the 1819 N2 vs. 1819 N1; the 1839 N5,10 
head vs. other Booby heads like 1839 N6; the 1816 head 
vs. the 1819 heads, which Doug Bird and Rod Burress 
told me are different and grade differently (go by the 
hair bands and not the curl in front of the ear); and lastly, 
if 1835 N2 is different from the 1835 N3 head. 
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SWAPS AND SALES 


EACers are invited to submit their ads for inclusion in this column. Ads up to twelve lines are free. 
ADS LARGER THAN 12 LINES MUST BE SUBMITTED CAMERA-READY OR AS ELECTRONIC 
FILES, AND PAID IN ADVANCE. A full-page ad is $250. One-half page is $125. Discounts are available 
for repeating ads. Ads should be limited to early American Coppers or tokens and books related to the 
same. Deadline for material to appear in the July 2020 issue is June 30, 2020. All ads must include the 
individual membership number of a current member in good standing. Copy should be sent to the Editor, 
Harry E. Salyards, P.O. Box 1691, Hastings, NE 68902 or by email to hpsalyar@tcgcs.com. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: 


Early American Coppers, Inc. publisher of Penny-Wise, does not examine any of the material advertised in 
Penny-Wise, nor does it review any of the advertising therein. Early American Coppers, Inc. assumes no 
responsibility or liability for any advertisement (or the material described therein) and no party shall have 
recourse against Early American Coppers, Inc. All transactions arising from or relating to any advertise- 
ment in Penny-Wise shall strictly be between the parties thereto. 
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John D. Wright, EAC #7 1468 Timberlane Drive St. Joseph, MI 49085 


The CENT Book 1816-1839. The standard reference on this series. 
Big, clear pictures, full discussions, easy attribution. 
Lists at $125 plus postage. 
Special to EAC members at $100 postpaid. Please email us at theJohn@sbcglobal.net 
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EARLY COPPERAUCTIONS 
Bob Grellman, EAC #575 P.O. Box 17226 Amelia Island, FL 32035-3138 407-221-1654 (cell) email: 
jrgrellman@gmail.com 


Consignments for Auction: I am accepting early copper consignments for all Goldberg auctions. Call, 
email, or text for details. 


Late Date Large Cent Book: The Die Varieties of United States Large Cents 1840-1857 is no longer 
available. Every known die variety and die state is fully described with additional rarity information for 
rare die states. The book is hardbound with 464 pages and over 100 photos. Price was $100 postpaid. Au- 
tographed on request. SOLD OUT. SORRY. 
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A SMALL HOARD OF EAC COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS which has been off the market for well 
over a decade will once again be offered to the general membership on a first-come, first-served basis! 
Order yours now, as there is no telling how long this limited supply will last! 


We still offer the 2000 Cape Canaveral Convention Commemorative, in copper, plain edge, larger than a 
dollar. This obverse features the obverse of 1794. The reverse has the space shuttle soaring over the state 
of Florida, with the legend EAC 2000 Cape Canaveral Florida April 6-9. Gem brilliant,flawles ssurfaces. 


The medals are offered at $5.00 each, plus postage. ALL PROCEEDS TO EAC!! Please place all medal 


orders, and/or inquire about available P-W issues: bimgander@gmail.com 
Bim Gander, Membership Chair 12770 NW Steelhead Falls Drive Terrebonne, OR 97760 
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An Interesting Selection of 18" Century British Tokens 


Plus some Regal and Colonial Coins and a few Odds and Ends 
Many tokens currently listed on our web site and inventory is updated frequently. 
Please take a look — comments and commentary welcome. 
Always in the market to buy—contact me at your convenience. 


Gary Groll, EAC#4814 CTCC—EAC—C4—ANA 





P.O. Box 717, Corvallis, OR 97339 
443.223.0399 * info@garygroll.com * www.garygroll.com 
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Charles Davis, EAC#142 Post OfficeBox1 Wenham, Mass 01984 
Sole distributor 

Noyes: United States LargeCents 1793-1794 $125.00 + $8.00shipping 
Noyes: United States LargeCents 1795-1797 $100.00 + $8.00 shipping 
Noyes: United States Large Cents 1798-1814(2volumes) $200.00 + $10.00 shipping 
Noyes: United States Large Cents 1793-1816(4volumes) $395.00 + $10.00 shipping 
Noyes: United States Large Cents 1816-1857(2volumes) $225.00 + $10.00 shipping 
Noyes: United States Large Cents 1793-1857(6volumes) $60 0.00 + $20.00shipping 
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R. Craig Kammerer, E.A.C.#676 P.O.Box505 Basking Ridge, NJ 07920 
craig_kammerer@hotmail.com 


Send for E-Mail [snail: LSSAE] extensive list of catalogs/books 
E-mail your wants as I have most rare copper [& other series] sales catalogs/ 


books Breaking up huge library 
* Ck kK Kk ok ok Ok CK CK OK OK Ko 


PROVENANCE GALLERY OF 1794 LARGE CENTS 


Order your copy of the reference book featuring the most coveted and prolific date among the early United 
States Large Cents. The book includes an overview of the formation of the US monetary system and the 
first Philadelphia mint, as well as the production of what many consider the ultimate numismatic subject: 
the Cents of 1794. It includes a brief history of large cent collecting and their collectors, descriptions of 
collectible obverse & reverse designs, and colorful photographic plates of each coin featured in the 1794 
Provenance Exhibit at the 2004 EAC Convention in San Diego. Prologue by John W. Adams. $45 post- 
paid. 


Al Boka, EAC #406 9817 Royal Lamb Drive Las Vegas, NV 89415 


Tel: 702-809-2620 email: eac406@aol.com www.1794largecents.com 
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Tom Deck 9755 Brewster Ct. Mobile, AL 36695 EAC #4574 


Cotton Liners For Sale 


For a limited time my wife has resumed making cotton liners for early copper storage. Rugged and high 
quality. Liners are a combination of cotton and interfacing, white fabric with white stitching. They are a 
bit thicker and stiffer than the ones Rod Burress used to sell. Prices are $45/100, or $25/50, plus exact 
shipping. Or you can send an SASE for a sample. We currently have a small supply available for immediate 
shipping; otherwise, there is a small lead time. Feel free to call or email for details. 


http://www. largecents.net tom@largecents.net 251-408-7806 
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Paul Langseth, EAC #2976 4645 N. Avenida del Cazador Tucson, AZ 85718 
(480) 220-2056 plangseth93@hotmail.com 
For Sale: 


1830 N-9 Steel brown, rim worn into a few stars and parts of legends. EAC G4, PCGS G4. 
$3895 
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Wanted to buy: all bronze Presidential medals of the New York Numismatic Club and the Rochester Nu- 
mismatic Association. Also, 1929 Howard Newcomb medal (California Coin Club). 


Wanted to buy: Original 1890 Doughty signed (once owned) by Charles E. Moellering. Call me! 


Chuck Heck, EAC #514 703 Village Green Ln, Bluffton, SC 29909 561-628-5345 
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Ray Rouse, EAC #2675 7568 Regency Lake Drive __ Boca Raton, FL 33433 
(954) 234-6240 rayrpbfl@gmail.com 


Wanted for Personal Collection: 
1985 Boston Numismatic Society Medal. 


Copper copies of Massachusetts’s silver coins as made by Edwin Bishop from Thomas Wyatt’s counter- 
feit dies. 
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Bill Eckberg, EAC #3395 PO Box 222338, West Palm Beach, FL 33422 703-577-7066 


Copies are still available of my new book, 


The Half Cent, 1793-1857: The Story of America’s Greatest Little Coin. 
Profusely illustrated with large color photos, it’s not JUST a coffee table book. 


It tells the story of the American half cent from its beginnings in 1793 to its end 
in 1857. Who designed and made them? Why wre they made? How many were 
: made, and how many survive of each variety? What grade ranges are collect- 
THE Story of “America's able? The book includes extensive research information developed in the past 
Greta oi 35 years that corrects many of the errors in the Breen and Cohen books. 


Obl weEite Clone wermetes 


William R. Eckberg 


For advanced collectors and those new to early American copper. 
Available to EAC members for $95.00; list price $125.00. 
http://www.halfcentbook.com 





halfcent@mac.com 
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Michael S. Shutty, Jr., EAC #2790 


If you want to read something totally different and a bit radical, I think you will enjoy my new book. It 
is a heartfelt exploration of history as told by coins lost in the dirt. The book also explains how copper 
cents decay when confronted with Mother Nature. Finally, I examine the aesthetics of corrosion, born of 
the conflict between nature and man (wherein nature wins). Check it out & enjoy a great weekend read. 


LOST CENTS, DEAD OWNERS: Appreciating Coins in Decay. 


My book is available from Books 123.org or from other Internet sellers like Amazon.com. It costs 
$24.95 (less than a corroded Draped Bust cent). 
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Mabel Ann Wright, EAC#78 1468 Timberlane Drive St.Joseph, MI 49085 


We still have some copies of The CENT Book1816-1839. 
Ask anybody who has one or has seen one--you want this book. We are selling what we have to EAC 
members at $100 postpaid. 
Please email us at theJohn@sbcglobal.net 
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Craig McDonald, EAC #1540 


Mahogany Coin Cabinets — Handcrafted from solid mahogany. Cabinets are available with either 12, 15, 
or 18 trays. Multiple recess sizes up to 2” available. Custom cabinets also available...contact me to discuss 
your needs. Cabinets start at $350, with free shipping for C4 and EAC members. For additional details, 
information, images,or to order, visit: www.CabinetsByCraig.net (note that it’s net), or call 972- 978-7710, 
or write: PO Box 1231, Frisco, TX75034. 
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British and Irish Tradesmen and their Copper Tokens of 1787 — 1804, 
a book by Jon Lusk. (EAC #356) It has been fifty years since a book dedicated to the 
subset of Dalton & Hamer tokens known as Tradesmen s Tokens has been published. The 
author of this work reveals discoveries concerning the issuers, their lives, names, and oc- 
cupations. Tokens are pictured in large size, and in color, along with photographs of the 
edges unwrapped into a straight line. Variety identification photographs and availability 
ratings are included to assist the collector. Using inclusion criteria developed by the au- 
thor, he suggests four collections of these tokens each containing from 110 to 248 pieces. 
This book was written for collectors, or those interested in history. Better yet, it is meant 
for those who are both. It is available from the author, Jon@Lusk.cc. (400 pages, hard- 
bound, 8% x 11 -- $109, free shipping in US) 
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Tom Webster, EAC #5752 Phone 269-217-7700 email: webs1873@gmail.com 
P.O. Box 19501, Kalamazoo, MI 49019 





Wanted to Buy for my Personal Collection 


Connecticut Copper 1785-1787 within Top to Middle of CC range in Choice, well struck, original 
surfaces, no rim dings or planchet cutter voids, please offer 
Also wanted: 
¢ Alfred D. Hoch Plates of 1785 Connecticut Coppers produced in the 1960’s. 
¢ 1992 Rosa Americana reprint Thos. Elder catalog of 1920 Henry Miller Sale with plates. 
¢ Unpublished Connecticut copper reference material that may be useful. 
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Jim McGuigan, EAC #355 P.O. Box 133 N. Versailles, PA 15137 
www.jimmcguigan@verizon.net (412) 247-4484 





Numismatic Periodicals for Sale 


I have over 1300 periodicals from many of the leading numismatic clubs and organizations for sale. Dating from 
the 1970s to today, these periodicals contain thousands of articles dealing with all aspects of numismatics, including 
coins, tokens, medals and paper money. Many of the articles contain original research and historical information 
about their production and the people who collect them. The periodicals are from 16 different numismatic clubs, 
including ANA, ANS, EAC, C4, JRCS, CSNS, FUN, MSNS, etc. 

Price; $1250. 
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Denis Loring, EAC #11 P.O. Box 32115 Palm Beach Gardens, FL 33420 
dwloring@aol.com 


For sale: 1794 S-59, EAC VF-25, unslabbed, ex Jack Beymer in 2012. $4650. 
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New Half Cent Attribution Guide Makes identifying Half Cents easy. 

Book was awarded EAC Book of the year 2016. Large photos with all attribution 
points clearly illustrated. With each book ordered a quick finder 

Small format guide is included. (a must have tool) 


Soft spiral bound 8.5x11w/small guide— 54.95 + $3.95 shipping 
Hard bound 8.5x11 w/small guide- #94.95 + $3.95 shipping 
Leather bound 8.5x11 w/Small guide - $149.95 + $3.95 shipping 


Michael Demling 1750 Zion Rd Suite 106A Northfield NJ 08225 
EAC #781 mdemling@mdaarchitects.com 
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Massachusetts Coppers Attribution Guide_Just like the NJ Copper Guide this publication 

covers both Mass Cents and Half Cent. 228 pages in 10 chapters outlining proven methods for easy 
attribution. Also four chapters with large photos showing Obverse and Reverse die combinations for 
both cent and half cents. Order yours today. 

Soft bound 8.5x11—54.95+3.95 ship. Soft bound 5.5x6.75---39.95+3.95 ship. Both large and 
small Soft bound special 89.95+4.95 ship. Hard bound 8.5x11---94.95+3.95 ship. 





Michael Demling ~ 1750 Zion Rd. Suite 6A ~ Northfield, NJ 08225 
EAC # 781 mdemling@mdaarchitects.com 
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New Jersey Coppers Attribution Guide Makes identifying Jerseys easy. 
Unfortunately all SOLD OUT! But I do have a limited supply of the Leather 
Bound hard back copies . This is a beautiful tan leather, made with premium 
paper. They originally sold for $149.95. Clearance price is $95 + $4 shipping. 
Order one today before their all gone. Send Payment to: 


Michael Demling~ 1750 Zion Rd Suite 106A Northfield NJ 08225 
EAC#781 mdemling@mdaarchitects.com 
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Al Nelson, EAC #5732 


I am trying to upgrade my middle date collection. I am looking for the following varieties in VF30 or better: 
1817 N15 1820 N4 1820 N6 1822 NI 
1822 N7 1839 N4 1839 NS 


Please call me at (847) 746-8510 
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If your mailing address changes, be sure to notify the Treasurer promptly, as the United States 
Postal Service does not forward copies of Penny- Wise. 
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Ron Gammill EAC #5321 PO Box 698 Schoolcraft, MI 49087 


Grading Guide for Early American Copper Coins. 


os LS We have copies of this masterfully illustrated Grading Guide for 
_ Grading Early American Copper Coins. This 2014 publication details 
(GMticleegesee technical vs market grading, net grading, an introduction to die 


Harly Ameritan varieties, die states, authentication, detection of counterfeits and 
Ne @ihets alterations and has a glossary of terms second to none. 
Available for $55/copy postpaid. 


Copper-Goins® 


DP) Gil R.Lckbere a ae 7 : . 
Renova. ragaly Oe Gammill Numismatics, LLC 
ee Re r (Gammillnumismaticslle.com) 
—- Raymond yt 


SS Res Ron@Gammillnumismaticslle.com 
Phone: (662)-736-3222 





George S. Wilkins, EAC #5903 305 Casey Key Rd. Nokomis, FL 34275 
cabinisle1@aol.com 248-495-7169 
Two Bundles of Books for Sale 
1) United States Large Cents 1793-1814 and 1816-1839 by William Noyes, 1991. Currently this two-volume set is 
offered for over $430 at Abe books and Amazon. Essential for early and middle date collectors. 
$125 EACH 
2) Grading Guide for Early American Copper Coins, Eckberg, et al, 2014; Copper Quotes by Robinson, 20" Edition, 
4/30/2011; Penny Prices, 3rd edition, by William Noyes, 2014; and Insiders Guide to U S Coins, 21* edition, by 
Scott Travers. Offered elsewhere for over $200. 
$80 
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- Which of these coins was the first struck in the New 
World? 


- Which of these were the first coins struck in what 
would eventually become the United States? 


- Benjamin Franklin designed which coin? 


- Which is the first American coin to include the 
famous motto, “e pluribus unum?” 


Colonial 
Coin 
Collectors 












If you are interested in the answers to 
these questions or want to know more 
about the coins on this page or colonial 
era history, check out our website at: 


www.colonialcoins.org 


“| love what | do and | take the covenant | make 

with my clients seriously. As opposed to just doing 

transactions, | am interested in forming an ongoing 

collecting relationship with my new clients. Please 

feel invited to contact me.” i 
— Chris Victor McCawley 1 wl 


Li / 
The McCawleys 
CHRIS VICTOR MCCAWLEY ree fae. _ | 


+ Austin, TX 78762 + 512-297-2116 + cmcawley@aol.com + ebay-friscomint1793 Gye 
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Articles and letters published in Penny-Wise and the opinions and viewpoints expressed therein are 
those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of Early American Coppers, Inc., the Ed- 
itor or any other official of the club. Penny-Wise reserves the right to edit all submissions forlength, 
clarity and accuracy. 


Copyright of all articles published in Penny-Wise shall belong to Early American Coppers, Inc. Au- 
thors sub- mitting material for publication warrant that the material submitted has not been pub- 
lished before, except where the prior publication is cited and written permission has been granted 
by the copyright holder. At the Editor’s discretion, permission may be granted to authors to re-use 
material published in Penny-Wise. Any simultaneous submission to any other numismatic publica- 
tion should likewise by noted with submission of the article, and approved by the Editor. 
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Rare Early American Coins — Early Copper Coins — Large Selections 






1793 Wreath Vine Bars 1794 S-24 Apple Cheek 
SS : AU 58+ AU50 CAC 
1793 Half Cent AU55 PCGS 

$38,970 






Bent Cap,Bnch Leaves 


1 
i 
ta Batt 


Coin: 1 


1799 S-189 Cent, 1794 1c $-72 








‘ : VF25 Important PCGS AU53 Head of 95 
1793 Half Cent, $48,750 $18,400 
PCGS VF 30 Bent, cap 
$11,750 
James Cottle Phone: 818-481-0569 * Jim@californiararecoins.com EAC # 6588 


www.californiararecoins.com 


U.S. COIN AUCTIONS 


This Great Collection Was Recently Auctioned at Heritage 
Ky (o)0 [am Oxo) | (=Yourlo)am N=. 4aes 
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1794 Head of 1793 Cent, VF20 1794 S-21 Head of 1794 Cent, XF40 1794 S-30 Head of 1794 Cent, VF35 
Tied for the 10th Finest S-19b »_~ Tied for the 10th Finest Flat Pole Ex: Daniel W. Holmes, Jr: Collection 





Po Ce RS SA 
x ~~ Oe 
pee AS 


1794 S-36 Head of 1794 Cent, Fine 12 
The Famous Wheelspoke Variety _ Important Late Die State Example Tied for the Ninth Finest 





A 6s a gpa 


1794 S-33 Head of 1794 Cent, VG7 1794 S-35 Head of 1794 Cent, VG8 


any Ex: Reiver Collection 





1794 S-39 Head of 1794 Cent, Fine 12 1794 S-48 Starred Reverse Cent, VG7 a WACY- Soon Im (=1-(0 We) iam WAS) @x-1 9) HIYA CIO) 
Ex: Adam -Mervis Collection Ex: Phillip Clover Collection Tied for the Seventh Finest Known 





lm (syaurs\e(omer-lamat=)|omn’(oleur-(eial(=\\(-Msal>m alle |alot-ymm 6) a(exo\- Wm g-y-l1P4cve B 
Contact a Heritage Consignment Director today. 800-835-6000 


DALLAS | NEW YORK | BEVERLY HILLS | SAN FRANCISCO | CHICAGO | PALM BEACH AN = 
LONDON | PARIS | GENEVA | AMSTERDAM | HONG KONG I | = 
TNE Wim aexer=\e)i[alem@LUr-l i nym @xedarsjlelalanl-1ale-mlam-10 nom @r-\K-Yole)ai-t<) AUCTION S 


Taalank=xe|t-1k- @r- Is] pW ANo\ie-laler-sowNc-ll (-le)|<) THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
Paul R, Minshull #16591. BP 20%; see HA.com, 57164 ay-2om Vio) atom @)alilatem ike kel-Ved Vi (=lanl elses NUMISMATIC AUCTIONEER 





Stack’s Bowers Galleries is pleased to present highlights from the 


ESM Collection of U.S. Large Cents 


In our Official Auction of the ANA World's Fair of Money « August 4-7, 2020 « Pittsburgh, PA 





1793 Flowing Hair. Chain Reverse. _ 1793 Flowing Hair. Chain Reverse. 1793 Flowing Hair. Chain 1793 Flowing Hair. Wreath Reverse. 
S-1. Rarity-4. AMERI. S-3. Rarity-3-. AMERICA, Reverse. S-4. Rarity-3. S-8. Rarity-3. Vine and Bars Edge. 
AU-53 (PCGS). Without Periods. AMERICA, With Periods. MS-63 BN (PCGS). 
Ex Husak-Gerrie. AU-55 (PCGS). AU-55 (PCGS). The Eliasberg Specimen. 





1793 Flowing Hair. Wreath Reverse. 1793 Flowing Hair. Wreath 1793 Liberty Cap. S-13. 1794 Liberty Cap. S-31. 
S-11C. Rarity-3-. Lettered Edge. Reverse. NC-3. Rarity-8-. Rarity-4-. Rarity-1. Head of 1794. 
AU-58 (PCGS). Strawberry Leaf. VG-10 (PCGS). AU-53 (PCGS). MS-63 BN (PCGS). 
Condition Census #6. Ex Winsor-Halpern. The Finest of Four Known. Ex Parmelee. Ex Green-Newman. Ex Sloss-Oechsner. 





1794 Liberty Cap. S-48. Rarity-5. 1794 Liberty Cap. S-64. 1795 Liberty Cap. S-75. 1795 Liberty Cap. S-79. 
Starred Reverse. VF-30 (PCGS). Rarity-5-. No Fraction Bar. Rarity-3. Lettered Edge. Rarity-7-. Reeded Edge. 
Condition Census #12. MS-65 BN (PCGS). MS-65 BN (PCGS). Good-4 (PCGS). 
Ex Jackman-Hines-Sheldon. Condition Census #1. Ex Mills-Earle. Condition Census #15. One of only 10 Known. Ex Newcomb-Hines. 


Consign Your Coins 
Alongside the ESM Collection. 


Contact Us Today for More Information 
West Coast: 800.458.4646 





1795 Liberty Cap. S-80. Rarity-5+. 1795 Liberty Cap. NC-1. Rarity-8-. 
Jefferson Head, Plain Edge. East Co ast: 800. 566. 2 5 80 Jefferson Head, Lettered Edge. 
VF-20 (PCGS). a Marna 
1 e Finest of Just Five Known. 
Consign@StacksBowers.com a ini be 


LEGENDARY COLLECTIONS | LEGENDARY RESULTS | A LEGENDARY AUCTION FIRM 


1231 E. Dyer Road, Suite 100, Santa Ana, CA 92705 « 949.253.0916 ° 
470 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10022 (Spring 2020) » 800.566.2580 
Info@StacksBowers.com e« StacksBowers.com 

GALLERIES 


California « New York « New Hampshire « Hong Kong « Paris ar : f : 
SBG PW ESMLargeCents 200324 America’s Oldest and Most Accomplished Rare Coin Auctioneer 





NOLOS BLO NIDA 


Already consigned to our 


SEPTEMBER 13, 2020 AUCTION 


THE MARK CADDEN COLLECTION OF 1794 CENTS 


is complete by Sheldon die variety, and two non-collectible varieties are included. All are certified by PCGS and 
many rank high in the condition census. 


it ChWek TATE COLLEGIAON 


is a nearly complete set of 1816-1839 cents by Newcomb variety. Quy varieties are not included. All are certi- 
fied by PCGS or NGC and many rank high in the condition census. 


THE BILL WILLOUGHBY COLLECTION 


is a “Redbook” set of early coppers including colonials, half cents, and large cents. Although it is not complete it 
does contain many very nice pieces and most have been graded by PCGS. 






1794 S-19b 1794 S-23 
PCGS F15 pecs Aus PCGS EF45+ 






1794 S-33 
VG7+ 


1816 N-1 1818 N-9 1820 N-5 1820 N-14 1822 N-9 
PCGS AU58 PCGS MS64BN PCGS MS62BN NGC MS62BN PCGS AU50 





1822 N-12 1824 N-3 1839 N-15 
PCGS MS63BN PCGS MS63BN NGC AU58 
CAC 


ACCEPTING CONSIGNMENTS FOR ALL PRE-LONG BEACH AUCTIONS 
GONTACT US FOR DETAILS"600,9723¢ ease 


er Representative 
ee CPNG G Bob Pees 221-1654 
www.goldbergcoins.com * 800-978-2646 TOLL FREE Preneen| 
Ira & Larry eee Coins & Collectibles, Inc. - 11400 W. Olympic Blvd., Suite 800 Los Angeles, CA 90064 
310-551-2646 PH + 310-551-2626 FX * www.goldbergcoins.com *{—j goldbergcoins 





Specialist in 
Early American Copper 
Colonials 
Half Cents - Large Cents 


Half Cents Large Cents 
1793-1857 (1793-1796) 


Large Cents Matron Head Large = Coronet Head Large 
(1796-1814) Cents (1816-1839) Cents (1840-1857) 


512-297-2116 or 405-226-5072 (cell) 
cmccawley@aol.com_ ebay-friscomint1 793 
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Chris Victor-McCawley 
PRO. Box 6400, Austin, TX 78762 


Chris McCawley 
& Lucas Baldridge 


Member 
Early American Coppers 


(EAC) 


Proressionat Numismatists GuiLb 


COLONIALS, HALF CENTS, AND LARGE CENTS 


HO! HO! HO! 


BY POPULAR REQUEST 
OUR FIRST FIXED PRICE LIST 
IN MANY A CHRISTMAS 


CVM / FRISCO MINT 


FIXED PRICE LIST 


YOU CAN PUT THIS TREE UNDER YOUR TREE! 
TO RECEIVE A FREE COPY SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO: 


CVM/FRISCO MINT 
P.O. BOX 6400 
AUSTIN, TX 78762 
cmcecawley@aol.com 


Hi, I'm Lucas Baldridge and have recently started 
working full time with my uncle "The Numismatic 
Godfather" aka Chris McCawley. You can like our 
Facebook page under Early Cents and stay up to date 
on our latest show schedule. You can also view our 
frequently updated new purchases on our website at 
earlycents.com. I am excited to be here learning and 
working towards our future numismatic endeavors. 





FRISCOMINT1 793 





¢ Travis Fas] ic 


Your #1 choice in the finest quality and widest 
selection of Early American Colonials, Half 
Cents, and Large Cents on Ebay. Over 2000 early 
coppers listed with both raw and top tier 3rd party 
graded coins available, new inventory added daily. 
Weekly, no reserve, $.99 cent auctions. Flexible and 
committed to building the collection YOU want, 
new or experienced numismatists alike. Contact us 
through Ebay, E-mail, or call us directly and we’ll 
help find what you’re looking for. 





Lucas Baldridge and 
Travis Hollon, Proprietors 


C# 972-310-9497 
214-912-6644 


friscomint@live.com 
www.ebay.com/str/friscomint 





Early American Coppers 
Membership Dues Notice for July 1, 2020 to June 30, 2021 


SEE THE NEW ADDRESS FOR MAILING DUES 


January 1, 2020 


Print your name and mailing address for PENNY-WISE: 














Telephone #: 





E-mail address: 





Dues are payable by June 30, 2020 for the period 7/1/2020 to 6/30/2021. 
If your dues expire before June 30, 2020, please contact our Treasurer (loualfonso@aol.com) for your 


renewal dues rate. 

You may pay for up to five (5) years at a time. 

Regular dues (including new members) $39 x years = 
Associate members send $10.00/year 

Junior members send $5.00 (under 18 yrs old at 7/1/20) 


Life Membership is $1000, payable in two equal installments 


First Class mailing option for having all 4 issues of PW mailed via 
First Class US Mail $10.00 (per year) 


Make checks payable to Early American Coppers. 


Mail to: Early American Coppers, Inc. 
PO Box 480188 
Delray Beach, FL 33448 
Mba ett oases egestas eee $ 





1803 S-243 R2 Stemless Wreath, Doubled Fraction Bar. PCGS Graded MS-66 Red & Brown. 


Lustrous mix of mint red and light bluish steel brown blending to light olive. Sharply struck E-MDS, 
Breen state II. 


Ex William Van Roden, Stack’s 5/2/1968:236 - Gene Reale, Sotheby's (New York) 1/15/1998:37 (plated 
there in color) - Richard Burdick 8/2002 - Douglas F: Bird Collection. 


